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POETRY. 


FROM THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE LEPER. 


«Room for the leper! Room!” And as he came 
The ery passed on—‘*Room for the leper! Room!” 


Suurise was slanting on the city gates 
Roy and beautiful, and from the hills 
Tie carly risen poor were coming in 
Duly “0 § cheerfully to their toil, and up 


Rose the sharp hammer’s clink, and the far hum 


Qimoving wheels and multitudes astir, 
And all that in a city murmur swells, 
Unheard but by the watcher’s weary ear 


Aching with the night’s dull silence, or the sick 
Hailing the welcome light, and sounds that chase 


The death-like images of the dark away. 


“Room for the leper!” And aside they stood, 


Mawon, and child, and pitiless manhood—all 
Who met him on his way—and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came, 


A leper with the ashes on his brow, 
Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 
And with a difficult utterance, like one 


Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 


Crying **Unclean!—Unelean!” 


*T was now the depth 


(ifthe Judean summer, and the leaves 
Whose shadows lay so still upon his path, 
Had budded on the clear and flashing eye 

Of Juda’s loftiest noble. He was young, 
And eminently beautiful, and life 

Mantled in eloquent fulness on his lip, 

And sparkled in his glance, and in his mien 
There was a gracious pride that every eye 
Followed with benisons—and this was he! 


With the soft airs of summer there had come 


A torpor on his frame, which not the speed 
Of his best barb, nor musie, nor the blast 


Of the bold huntsman’s horn, nor aught that stirs 


The spirit to its bent, might drive away. 
The blood beat not as wont within his veins; 
Dimness crept o’er his eye; a drowsy sloth 


Fettered his limbs like palsy, and his port, — 


With all its loftiness, seemed struck with eld. 


Even his voice was changed—a languid moan 


Taking the place of the clear, silver key; 


And brain and sense grew faint, as if the light 


And very air, were steeped in sluggishness. 
He strove with it awhile, as manhood will, 
Ever too proud for weakness, till the rein 
Slackened within his grasp, and in its poise 
The arrowy jereed like an aspen shook. 
Day after day he lay as if in sleep. 


His skin grew dry and bloodless, and white scales, 


Cireled with livid purple, covered him. 


And then his nails grew black, and fell away 
From the dull flesh about them, and the hues 


Deepened beneath the hard unmoistened scales, 
And from their edges grew the rank white hair, 


~And Helon was a leper! 


Day was breaking 


When at the altar of the temple stood 
The holy priest of God. 


Like an articulate wail, and there, alone, 
Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helon knelt. 
The echoes of the melancholy strain 

Died in the distant aisles, and he rose up, 


Struggling with weakness, and bowed down his head 


Unto the sprinkled ashes, and put off 
His eostly raiment for the leper’s garb, 


And with the sackeloth round him, and his lip 


Hid in a loathsome covering, stood still 
Waiting to hear his doom:— 

Depart! depart, O child 
Of Israel, from the temple of thy God, 


For he has smote thee with his chastening rod, 


And to the desert wild 


The incense lam 
Burned with a struggling light, and a low chant 
swelled through the hollow arches of the roof 


From all thou lov’st away thy feet must flee, 


That from thy plague His people may be free 


. Depart! and come not near 

Che busy mart, the crowded city, more; 

Nor set thy foot a human threshold o’er, 

., -And stay thou not to hear 

Voices that eall thee in the way; and fly 
rom all who in the wilderness pass by. 

Wet not thy burning lip 
in streams that to a human dwelling glide; 


‘or rest thee where the eovert fountains hide, 


Nor kneel thee down to dip 


le Water where the pilgrim bends to drink, 


‘Y desert well, or river’s grassy brink. 
And pass not thou between 
The w 


lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 
Where human tracks are seen; 


eary traveller and the cooling breeze, 


Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 
Nor pluck the standing corn, or yellow grain. 


And now depart! and when : 
Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 
Lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him 
Who, from the tribes of men, 
Selected thee to feel his chastening rod— 
Depart! O leper! and forget not God! * 


And he went forth—alone! not one of all 

The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 

Breaking within him now, to come and speak —s, 
Comfort unto him. Yes—he went his way, 

Sick and heart-broken, and alone—to die!— 

For God had cursed the leper! 


Tt was noon, 

And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool . 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 

Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 

‘The loathsome water to his fevered lips, 

Praying that he might be so blest—todie! =, 
Footsteps approached, and with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 

Crying ‘* Unclean! Unelean!” and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and bending o’er 

The leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name. 
—‘* Helon!”—the voice was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument-—most strangely sweet; 

And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 

And for a moment beat beneath the hot 

And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 
**Helon! arise!” and he forgot his curse, 

And rose and stood before him. 


Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helon’s eye 

As he beheld the stranger. He was not 

In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 

The symbol of a princely lineage wore; 

No followers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear—yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 

The lion would have crouched to in his lair. " 
His garb was simple, and his sandals worn; 

His stature modelled with a perfeet grace; 

His countenance, ihe impress of a God, 
Touched with the open mnocence of a child; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 

In the serenest noon; his hair unshorn 

Fell to his shoulders; and his curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 

He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 

As if his heart was moved, and stooping down 
He took a little water in his hand 

And laid it on his brow, and said, ‘* Be clean!” 
And lo! the scales fell from him, and his blcod 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant’s stole. 

His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus’ feet, and worshipped him. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE BLACK FERRY. 


By Joun Esq. F. S..4. &c. Author of ‘Lawrie Todd,’ 
‘Annals of the Parish,’ &c. 

7 * * * * T was then returning from my 
first session at College. The weather had for some 
time before been uncommonly wet, every brook and 
stream was swollen far beyond its banks, the mea- 
dows were flooded, and the river itself was increased 
to a raging Hellespont, insomuch that the ferry was 
_ practicable for an hour before and after high 
tide. 

The day was showery and stormy, by which I was 
detained at the inn until late in the afternoon, so that 
it was dark before I reached the ferry-house, and the 
tide did not: serve for safe crossing until midnight. 
I was therefore obliged to sit by the fire and wait the 
time, a circumstance which gave me some uneasi- 
ness, for the ferryman was old and infirm, and Dick, 
his son, who usually attended the boat during the 
night, cin Gg to be then absent, the day having 
been such that it was not expected any travellers 
would seek to pass over that night. 

The presence of Dick was not however absolutely 
necessary, for the boat swung from side to side by a 
rope anchored in the middle of the stream, and, on 
account of the strong current, another rope had been 
stretched across, by which passengers could draw 
themselves over without assistance, an easy task to 


| those who had the sleight of it, but it was not so to 


me, who still wore my arm ina sling. ° 

While sitting at the fire-side conversing with the 
my Ag and his wife, a smart, good looking coun- 
try lad, with a recruit’s cockade in his hat, came in, 


accompanied by a young woman, who was far ad- 


vanced in pregnancy. ‘They were told the state of 
the ferry, and that unless the recruit undertook to 
conduct the boat himself, they must wait the retarn 
of Dick. 

They had been only that day married, and were on 
their way to join a detachment of the regiment in 
which Ralph Nocton, as the recruit was called, had 
that evening enlisted, the parish officers having 
obliged him to marry the girl. Whatever might 
have been their former love and intimacy, they were 
not many minutes in the house when he became sul- 
len and morose towards her; nor was she more amia- 
ble towards him. He said little, but he often looked 
at her with an indignant eye, as she reproached him 
for having rashly enlisted, to abandon her and his 
unborn baby, assuring him that she would never part 
from him while life and power lasted. 

Though it could not be denied that she possessed 
both beauty and an attractive person, there was yet 
a silly vixen humour about her ill calculated to con- 
ciliate. I did not therefore wonder to hear that Noc- 
ton had married her with reluctance; I only regretted 
that the parish officers were so inaccessible to com- 
miseration, and so void of conscience, as to bejguilty 
of rendering the poor fellow miserable for life, to 
avert the hazard of the child becoming a burden on 
the parish. 

The ferryman and his wife endeavoured to recon- 
cile them to their lot; and the recruit, who 0 prety: 
to be naturally reckless and generous, seemed will- 
ing to be appeased; but his weak companion was 
capricious and pettish. On one occasion, when a 
sudden shower beat hard against the window, she 
cried out, with little regard to decorum, that she 
would go no further that night. 

“‘You may do as you please, Mary Blake,” said 
Nocton, ‘‘but go I must, for the detachment marches 
to-morrow morning. It was only to give you time 
to prepare to come with me, that the Captain con- 
sented to let me remain so late in the town.” 

She, however, only remonstrated bitterly at his 
cruelty in forcing her to travel in her condition in 
such weather. Nocton refused to listen to her, but 
told her somewhat doggedly, more so than was con- 
sistent with the habitual cheerful cast of his physiog- 
nomy, ‘‘that, although he had already been ruined 
by her, he trusted she had not yet the power to make 
him a deserter.”? He then went out, and remained 
some time alone. When he returned, his appear- 
ance was surprisingly changed; his face was of an 
ashy paleness; his eyes bright, febrile, and eager, 
and his lip quivered as he said, 

*‘Come, Mary, I can wait no longer; the boat is 
ready, the river is not so wild, and the rain is over.” 

In vain she protested; he was firm; and she had no 
option but either to go or to be left behind. The 
old ferryman accompanied them to the boat, saw 
them embark, and gave the recruit some instructions 
how to manage the ropes, as it was still rather early 
in the tide. On returning into the house, he remark- 
ed facetiously to his wife, 

‘I can never see why young men should be always 
blamed, and all pity reserved for the damsels.” 

At this moment a rattling shower of rain and hail 
burst like a platoon of small shot on the window, and 
a flash of vivid lightning was followed by one of the 
most tremendous peals of thunder I have ever heard. 

‘*‘Hark!” cried the old woman startling, ‘‘was not 
that a shriek?” 

We listened, but the cry was not repeated; we 
rushed to the door, but no other sound was heard 
than the raging of the river, and the roar of the sea- 
waves breaking on the bar. 


Dick soon after came home, and the boat having 
swung back to her station, I embarked with him, and 
reached the opposite inn, where I soon went to bed. 
Searcely had I laid my head on the pillow, when a 
sudden, inexplicable terror fell upon me; } shook 
with an unknown horror; I was, as it were, conscious 
that some invisible being was hovering beside me, 
and could hardly muster fortitude enough to’ refrain 
from rousing the house. Atlast | fell asleep; it was 
perturbed and unsound; strange dreams and vague 
fears scared me awake, and in them were dreadful 
images of a soldier murdering a female, and open 
graves, and gibbet-irons swinging in the wind. My 
remembrance has no parallel to such another night. 
- In the morning, the cloud on my spirit was gone, 
and I rose at my accustomed hour and cheerily re- 
sumed my journey. It wasa bright morning, all 
things were glittering and fresh in the rising sun, 
the reeruit and his damsel were entirely forgotten, 
and I thought no more of them. 

But when the night returned next year, I was 
seized with an unaccountable dejection; it weighed 
me down; I tried to shake it off, but was unable; the 
mind was diseased, and could no more by resolution 
shake off its discomfort, than the body by activity 
can expel a fever. I retired to my bed greatly de- 

ressed, but nevertheless fellasleep. At midnight, 
owever, I was sammoned to awake by a hideous 
and undefinable terror; it was the same vague con- 


sciousness of some invisible visiter being near that I 
had once before experienced, as I have described, 
and I again recollected Nocton and Mary Blake in 


it was less than apparitional—the unhappy pair re- 
proaching one another. As I looked, questioni 
the integrity of my sight, the wretched bride cavinel 
around and looked at me. How shall I express my 
horror, when, for the ruddy beauty which she once 
possessed, I beheld the charnal visage of a scull; I 
started up and cried aloud with such alarming vehe- 
mence, that the whole inmates of the house, with 
lightsin their hands, were instantly in the room— 
shame would not let me tell what I had seen, and en- 
deavouring to laugh, I accused the nightmare of the 
disturbance. 

This happened while I was at a watering place 
on the west coast. Iwas living in a boarding house 
with several strangers, ucrong them was a tall pale 
German gentleman, oi a grave impressive physiog- 
nomy. He was the most intelligent and shrewdest 
observer I have ever met with, and he had to a 
singular degree the gift of a discerning spirit. In the 
morning when we rose from the breakfast table, he 
took me by the arm, and led me out upon the lawn 
in front of the house; and when we were at some 
distance from the rest of the company, said, 

**Excuse me, Sir, for I must ask an impertinent 
question. Was it indeed the dream of the night- 
mare that alarmed you last night?” 

‘*T have no objection to answer you freely; but tell 
me first, why you ask me such a question?” 

is but reasonable. I had a friend who wasa 
painter; none ever possessed an imagination which 
discerned better how nature in her mysteries should 
appear. One of his pictures was the scene of Brutus 
when his evil genius summoned him to Philippi, 
and, strange to tell, you bear some resemblance to 
the painted Brutus. When, with the others, I broke 
into your room last night, you looked so like the 
Brutus in his picture, that I could have sworn you 
were amazed with the vision of a ghost.” 

I related to him, what I have now done to you. 

‘*Tt is wonderful,” saidhe; ‘* what inconceivable 
sympathy hath linked you to the fate of these un- 
happy persons. There is something more in this 
renewed visitation than the phantasma of a dream.” 

The remark smote me with an uncomfortable sen- 
sation of dread, and for a short time my flesh crawl- 
ed as it were upon my bones. But the impression 
soon wore off, and was again entirely forgotten. 

When the anniversary again returned, I was seized 
with the same heaviness and objectless horror of 
mind; it hung upon me with bodings and auguries 
until I went to bed, and then afigg my first sleep, I 
was a third time roused by another fit of the same 
inscrutable panic. On this occasion, however, the 
vision was different. I beheld only Nocton, pale 
and wounded, stretched on a bed, and on the cover- 
let lay a pair of new epaulettes, as if just unfolded 
from a paper. 

For seven years I was thas annually afflicted. The 
vision in each was different, but [ saw no more of 
Mary Blake. On the fourth oceasion, I beheld 
Nocton sitting in the uniform of an aide-de-camp at 
a table, with the customary tokens of conviviality 
before him; it was only part of a seene, such as one 
beholds ina mirror. 

On the fifth occasion, he appeared to be ascending, 
sword in hand, the rampart of a battery; the sun was 
setting behind him, and the shadows and forms of a 
strange land, with the domes and pagodas of an ori- 
ental country, lay in wide extent around: it was as 
a picture, but far more vivid than painting can ex- 
hibit. 

On the sixth time, he appeared again stretched 
upon a couch! his complexion was sullen, not from 
wounds, but disease, and there appeared at his bed- 
side the figure of a general officer, with a star on his 
breast, with whose conversation he appeared pleased, 
though languid. 

But on the seventh and last occasion, on which the 
horrors of the visions were repeated, I saw him on 
horseback in a field of battle; and while I looked at 
him, he was struck on the face by a sabre, and the 
blood flowed down upon his regimentals. 


Years passed after this, during which I had none 
of these dismal exhibitions. My mind and memo 
resumed their healthful tone. i recollected, within 
these intervening years of oblivion, Nocton and Mary 
Blake, occasionally, as one thinks of things past, and 
Itold my friends of the curious periodical returns of 
the visitations to me as remarkable metaphysical 
phenomena. By an odd coincidence, it so happened 
that my German friend was always present when I 
related my dreams, He in the intervals sometimes 
spoke to me cf them, but my answers were vague, 
for my reminiscences were imperfect. It was not 80 
with him. All I told he distinctly recorded and” 
preserved ina book, wherein he wrote down the mi- 
nutest thing that I had witnessed in my visions. I 
do not mention his name, because he is a modest and 


the same instant; I saw—for I eannot now believe that. 
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retiring man, in bad health, and who has long seques- 
tered himself from company. His rank, however, 
is so distinguished, that his name could not be statea 
without the hazard of exposing him to impertinent 
curiosity. Butto proceed, — 

Exactly fourteen years--twice seven it was—I re- 
member well, because the first seven I had been 
haunted as I have deseribed, and for the other seven 
I had been placed in my living. At the end of that 

iod of fourteen years, my German friend paid me 
a visit here. He came in the forenoon, and we spent 
an agreeable day together, for he was a man of much 
recondite knowledge. I have seen none so wonder 
fully possessed of all sorts of occult learving. 


He was an astrologer of the true kind, for in him 
it was nota pretence, but a science; he scorned horo- 
scopes and foriune-tellers with the just derision of a 
bee iene ting but he had a beautiful conception of the 
reciprocal dependencies of nature. He affected not 
to penetrate to causes, but he spoke of effects with a 
luminous and religious eloquence. He deseribed to 
me how the tides followed the phases of the moon; 
but he denied the Newtonian notion that they were 
caused by the progression of the lunar changes. He 
explained to me that when the sun entered Aries, 
and the other signs of the Zodiac, how his pro- 

ession could be traced on this earth by the deve- 

opment of plants and flowers, and the passions, dis- 
eases, and affections of animals and man; but that the 
stars were more than the celestial signs of these ter- 
restrial phenomena, he ridiculed as the conceptions 
of insane theory. 


His learning in the curious art of alchymy was 
equally sublime. He laughed at the faney of an im- 
saval ollald, and his notion of the mythology of the 
philosopher’s stone was the very essence and spiritu- 
ality of ethics. The elixir of immortality he describ- 
ed to me as an allegory, which from its component 
parts, emblems of talents and virtues, only showed 
that perseverance, industry, good-will, and a gift from 
God, were the requisite ingredients necessary to ob- 
tain renown. His knowledge of the philosopher’s 
stone was still more beautiful. He referred to the 
writings of the Rosicrucians, whose secrets were 
couched in artificial symbols, to prove that the sages 
of that sect were not the fools that the less wise of 
late days would represent them. ‘The self-denial, 
the patience, the humility, the trusting in God, the 
treasuring of time by lamp and calculation which the 
venerable alchymists recommended, he used to say, 
were only the elements which constitute the conduct 
of the youth that would attain to riches and honovr; 
and those different stages which are illuminated in 
the alchymical volumes as descriptive of stages in the 
process of making the stone, were but hieroglyphical 
devices to explain the effects of well applied human 
virtue and industry. 


To me it was amazing to what clear simplicity he 
reduced all things, and on what a variety of subjects 
his bright and splendid fancy threw a fair and affect- 
ing light. All these demi sciences—physiogaomy— 
palmistry—scaileology, &e., even magic and witch- 
craft, obtained from his interpretatious a philosophi- 
cal credibility. 

In disquisitions on these subjects we spent the an- 
niversary. He had by them enlarged the periphery 
of my comprehension; he had added to my-kuow- 
ledge, and inspired me with a profounder respect 
for himself. 


He was an accomplished musician, in the remot- 
est, if 1 may use the expression, depths of the art. — 
His performance on the piano forte was simple, 
heavy, and seemingly the labour of an unpractised 
hand, but his expression was beyond all epithet ex- 
quisite and solemn; lis airs were grave, devotional, 
and pathetic, consisting of the simplest harmonic 
combinations; but they were wonderful; every note 
was a portion of an invocation; every melody the 
voice of a passion or a fecling supplied with elocu- 
tion. 

We had spent the day in the fields, where he il- 
lustrated his astrological opinions by appeals to 
plants, and leaves, and flowers, and other attributes 
of the season, with such delightful perspicuity that 
no time can efface from the registry of my memory 
the substance of his discourses. La the evening he 
delighted me with his miraculous musie, and, as the 
night advanced, 1 was almost persuaded that he was 
one of those extraordinary men who are said some- 
times to acquire communion with spirits aud domi- 
vion over demons. 

Just as we were about to sit down to our frugal 
supper, literally or philosophically so, as if it had 
been served for Zeno himselt, Dick, the son of the 
old ferryman, who by this time was some years 
dead, came to the door, and requested to speak with 
me in private. Of course lL obeyed, when he inform- 
ed me that he had brought across the ferry that night 
a gentleman officer, from a far country, who was in 
bad health, and whom he could not accommodate 

properly in the ferry-house, 


‘*The inn,” said Dick, ** is too far of, for he is 
Jame, and hasan open wound in the thigh. I have 
therefore ventured to bring him here, sure that you 
will be glad to give hima bed for the night.— 
His servant tells me that he was esteemed the brav- 
est officer in all the service in the Mysore of tudia.” 

It was impossible to resist this appeal. I went to 
the door where the gentleman was waiting, and with 
true-heartedness expressed how great my satisfac- 
tion would be if my house could afford him any 
eomfort. i 

Itook him in with me where my German friend 


was sitting. I was much pleased with the gentleness 
and unaffected simplicity of his manners. 

He wasa handsome middle-aged man—his person 
was robust and well formed—his features had been 
originally handsome, but they were disfigured by a 
sear, which had materially changed thew symme- 
try. His conversation was not distinguished by any 
remarkable intelligence, but after the high intellee- 
tual excitement which I had enjoyed all day with my | 
philosophical companion, it was agreeable and gen- 
tlemanly. 

Several times during supper, something came 
across my mind as if 1 had seen him betore, bat I 
could neither recollect when nor where; and I ob- 
served more than once he looked ai me as if under 
the influence of some research in his memory. At 
last, 1 observed that his eyes were dimmed with | 
tears, which assured me that he recollected me. | 
But I considered it a duty of hospitality not to in- | 
quire aught concerning him more than he was pleased | 
to tell himself. 

In the mean time, my German friend, I perceived, | 
was watching us both, but suddenly he ceased to be | 
interested, and appeared absorbed in thought, while 
good meauers required me to make some efforts to | 
entertain my guest. ‘This led on to some inguiry 
concerning the scene of his services, aud he told us 
that he had been many years in India. 

**On this day eight years ago, said he, I was in 
the battle of Borupknow, where I received the wound 
which has so disfigured me in the face.” 

At that moment | accidentally threw my eyes upon | 
my German friend—the look which he gave me in 
answer, caused me to shudder from head to foot, and 
I began to ruminate of Nocton the recruit, and Mary 
Blake, while my friend continued the conversation 
in a light desultory manner, «is it would have seem- 
ed to any stranger, but to me it was awful and oracu- 
lar. He spoke to the stranger on all manner of 
topics, but ever and anon he brought him back, as if 
without design, to speak of the accidents of fortune 
which had befallen him on the anniversary of that 
day, giving it as a reason for his curious remarks, 
that most men observed anniversaries: time and ex- 
perience having taught them to notice, that there 
were curious coincidences with respect to times, 
places and individuals,—things, which of themselves 
form part of the great demonstration of the wisdom 
and skill displayed in the construction, not only of 
the mechanical, but the moral, world, showing that 
each was a portion of one and the same thing. 

‘*T have been,” said he to the stranger, ‘‘ an ob- 
server and recorder of such things. Ihave my book 
of registration here in this house; I will fetch it from 
my bed-chamber, and we shall see in what other 
things, as far as your fortunes have been concerned, 
how it corresponds with the accidents of your life 
on this anniversary.” 

i observed that the stranger paled a little at this 
proposal, and said, with an affectation of careless- 
ness, while he was evidently disturbed, that he would 
see itin the moraing. But the philosopher was too 
intent upon his purpose to forbear. 1 know not what 
came upon me, but I urged him to bring the book. 
This visibly disconcerted the stranger still more, 
and his emotion became, as it were, a motive which 
induced me, in a peremptory manner, to require the 
production of the book, for I felt that strange hor- 
ror, so often experienced, returning upon me; and 
was constrained, by an irresistible impulse, to seek 
an explanation of the circumstances by which I had 
for so many years suffered such an eclipse of mind. 
The stranger seeing how intent both of us were, de- 
sisted from his wish to procrastinate the curious dis- | 
closure, which my friend said he could make; but 
it was evident he wasnot at ease. Indeed he was so 
much the reverse, that when the German went for | 
his book, he again proposed to retire, and only con- 
sented to abide at my jocular entreaty, until he should 
learn what his future fortunes were to be, by the 
truth of what would be told him of the past. | 

My friend soon returned with the book. It wasa | 
remarkable volume, covered with vellum; shut with 
three brazen clasps, secured by a lock of curious | 
construction. Altogether it was a strange, antique, | 
and necromantic looking volume. ‘he corner was | 
studded with knobs of brass, with a small mirror in 
the centre, round which were inscribed, in ‘Teuto-> 
nie characters, words to the effeet—** | 
THEE THYSEL¥.” Before unlocking the clasp, my | 
friend gave the book to the stranger, explained som | 
of the emblematic devices which adorned the cover, | 
and particularly the words of the motto that at 
rounded the little mirror. | 

Whether it was from design, or that the symbols 
required it, the explanations of my fricnd were mys- 
tical and abstruse; and [I could see that they pro- 
duced an eifcet on the stranger, so strong that it was | 
evident he could with difficulty maintain his self 
possession. ‘The colour entirely faded from his 
countenance; he became wan and cadaverous, and 
his hand shook violently as he returned the volume 
to the philosopher, who, on receiving it back, said, 

** Theré are things in this volume which may not 
be revealed to every eye, yet to those who may not 
discover to what they relate, they will seem trivial 
notations.” 

He then applied the key to the lock, and unclosed 
the volume. My stranger guest began to breathe 
hard aad audibly. The German turned over the | 
vellum leaves searehingly, and carefully. At last | 
he found his record and description of my last vision, 
which he read aloud. It was not only minute in the | 
main circumstances in which I had seen Nocton, but 


it contained anaccouat of many things, the still life, 


as it is called, of the picture, which I had forgotten, 
and among other particulars, a picturesque account 
of the old General whom I saw standing at the bed- 
side. | 

‘¢ By all that’s holy,” cried the stranger, ‘‘it is 
old Cripplington himself—the queue of his hair was, 
as you say, always crooked, owing to a habit he had 
of pulling it when vexed—where could you find the 
description of all this?” 

I was petrified; I sat motionless as a statue, but 
a fearful vibration thrilled through my whole frame. 

My friend looked back in his book, and found the 
description of my sixth vision. It contained the par- 
ticulars of the crisis of battle, in which, as the stran- 
ger described, he had received the wound in his face. 
It affected him less than the other, but still the ef- 
fect upon him was impressive. 

‘The record of the fifth vision produced a more 
visible alarm. ‘The description was vivid to an ex- 
treme degree—the appearance of Nocton, sword in 
hand, on the rampart—the animation of the assault, 
and the gorgeous landscape of domes and pagodas, 
was limned with words as vividly as a paifter could 
have made the scene. The stranger seemed to for- 
get his anxiety, and was delighted with the remini- 
scenses which the description recalled. 

But when the record of the fourth vision was read, 
wherein Nocton was described as sitting in the regi- 


'mentals of ap aid-de-camp, at a convivial table, he 


exclaimed as if unconscious of his words,— 

‘** It was on that night I had first the honour of din- 
ing with the German general.” 

The inexorable philosopher proceeded, and read 
what | had told him of Nocton, stretched pale and 
wountled on a bed, with new epaulettes spread on 
the coverlet, as if just unfolded from a paper. The 
stranger started from his seat, and eried with a hol- 
low and fearful voice, 

‘*'This is the book of life.” 

‘The German turned over to the second division, 
which he read slowly, and mourntully, especially the 
description of my own feelings, when I beheld the 
charnel visage of Mary Blake. ‘The stranger, who 
had risen from his seat, and was panting with horror, 
cried out with a shrill howl, as it were, 

**On that night I was sitting in my tent, me thought 
her spirit came and reproached me.” 

1 could not speak, but my German friend rose 
from his seat, and holding the volume in his left 
hand, touched it with his right, and looking sternly 
at the stranger, said, 

** In this volume, and in your own conscience, are 
the evidenees which prove that you are Ralph Noe- 
ton, and that on this night, twice seven years ago, 
you murdered Mary Blake.” 

The miserable stranger lost all self-command, and 


cried in consternation, 


**]t is truc the waters raged; the ra‘n and the hail 
came; she bitterly upbraided me; I flung her from 
the boat; the lightning flashed, and the thunder—Oh! 
it was not so dreadful as her drowning execrations. ” 

Before any answer could be given to this contes- 
sion, he staggered from the spot, and almost in the 
same instant fell dead upon the floor. 


DE LINDSAY—a TALE. 


**Man walketh ina vain shadow; and disquieteth himself in 
vain.’’ 


Rupert de Lindsay was an erphan of ancient fami- 
ly and extensive possessions. With a person that 
could advance but a slight pretension to beauty, but 
with an eager desire to please, and a taste the most 


' delicate and refined, he very early learned the art to 


compensate by the graces of manner for the deficien- 
cies of furm; and before he had reached an age when 
other men are noted only for their horses or their 
follies, Rupert de Lindsay was distinguished no less 
for the brillianey of his ton and the number of his 
conquests, than for his acquirements in literature, 
and his honoursin the senate. But, while every one 
favoured him with envy, he was, at heart, a restless 
ani! disappointed man. 

Among all the delusions of the senses, among all 
the triumphs of vanity, his ruling passion, to be real- 
ly, purely, and deeply loved, had never been satis- 
fied. Awd while this leading and master desire pined 
at repeated disappointments, all other gratificatious 
seemed rather to mock than to console him. The 
exquisite tale of Alcibiades, in Marmontel, was an- 
plicable to him. He was loved for his adventiticus 


qualifications, not for himself. One loved his tashion, 


a second his fortune; a third, he discovered, had only 
listened to him out of pique at another; and a fourth 
accepted him as her lover, because she wished to 
decoy him from her friend. These adventures and 
discoveries brought him disgusi; they brought him, 


‘also, knowledge of the world; and nothing hardens 


the heart more than a knowledge of the world which 
is founded on a knowledge of its viees,-- made bitter 
by disappointmeat, and misanthropical by deceit. 


I saw him just before he left England, and his _ 


mind then was sore and feverish. I saw him on his 
return, after an absence of five years in the various 
Jourts of Europe, and his mind was callous and even. 
He had then reduced the art of governing his own 
passions, and influencing the passions of others, to a 
system: and had reached the second stage of expe- 


rienee, when the, deceived becomés a deceiver. He 


added to his former indignation at the vicesof human 
nature, scorn for its weakness, Still many good, 
though irregular impulses, lingered about his heart. 
Still the appeal, which to a principle would have 
been uscless, was triumphant when madg to an affee- 


tion. And though selfishness constituted the systep, 
of his life, there were yet many hours when the sys 
tem was forgotten, and he would have saerificed him, 
self at the voice of a single emotion. Few men oj 
ability, who neither marry nor desire to ma , live 
much among the frivolities of the world after the 

of twenty-eight. And De Lindsay, now waxing neap 
to his thirtieti: year, avoided the society he had once 
courted, and lived solely to satisfy his pleasure ang 
indulge his indolence. Women made his only pyr. 
suit, and his sole ambition: aud now, at length, an 
rived the time when, in the prosecution of an intri 

he was to become susceptible of a passion; and the 
long and urguenched wish of his heart was to be 
matured into completion. 

Iu a smull village not far from London, there dwelt 
a family of the narae of Warner; the father, piously 
termed Ebenezer Ephraim, was a merchant, a bigot, 
and a saint; the brother, simply and laically christen. 
' ed James, was a rake, a boxer, and a good fellow, 
| But she, the daughter, who claimed the chaste ani 

sweet name of Mary, simple and modest, beautify 
in feature and heart, of a temper rather tender thay 
gay, saddened by the gloom which hung for ever 
upon the home of her childhood, but softened by 
early habits of charity and benevolence, unacquainted 
with all sin even in thought, loving all things from 
the gentleness of her nature, finding pleasure in the 
green earth, and drinking innocence from the pur 
air, moved in her grace and holiness amid the rugged 
kindred, and the stern tribe among whom she haj 
been reared, like Faith sanctitied by redeeming Love, 
and passing over the thorns of earth on its pilgrimage 
to heaven. 

In the adjustment of an ordinary amour with the 
wife of an officer in the regiment, then absent 
in lreland, but who lett his gude woman to wear the 
willow in the village of ‘T——, Rupert saw, ad. 
mired and coveted the fair form I have so faintly de 
scribed. Chance favoured his hopes. He entered 
one day the cottage of a poor man, whom, in the 
inconsistent charity natural to him, he visited and 
relieved. He found Miss Warner employed in the 
same office; he neglected not his opportunity; he ad- 
dressed her; he accompanied her to the door of her 
home; he tried every art to please a young and u- 
awakened heart, and he succeeded, Unfortunately 
for Mary, she had no one among her relations cal- 
culated to guide her conduct, and to win her conf 
dence. Her father, absorbed either in the ogcupe 
tions of his trade or the visions of his creed, of a 
manner whose repellent austerity belied the real 
warmth of his affections, supplied but imperfectly the 
place of an anxious and tender mother; nor was this 
loss repaired by the habits still coarser, the mind still 
less sott, and the soul still susceptible of the fraternal 
rake, boxer, and good fellow, 

And thus was thrown back upon that gentle ani 
feminine heart all the warmth of its earliest and best 
affections, Her nature was love; and though in all 
things she had found wherewithal to call torth the 
tenderness which she could not restrain, there wasa 
vast treasure as yet undiscovered, and a depth beneath 
that calm and unrufiled bosom, whose slumber had 
as yet never been broken by a breath. It will not, 
therefore, be a matter of surprise that De Lindsay, 
who availed himself of every opportunity—De Lind- 
say, fascinating in manner, and consummate in expe 
rience, soon possessed a dangerous sway over a heart 
too innocent of suspicion, and which, for the first 
time, felt the luxmry of being loved. Inu every walk, 
and her walks hitherto had been alone, Rupert was 
sure to join her; and there was a-supplication in his 
tone, and a respect in his manner, which she felt but 
little tempted to chill and reject. She had not much 
of what is termed dignity; and even though she at 
first had some coniused idea of the impropricty of 
his company, which the peculiar nature of her educa- 
tion prevented her wholly perceiving, yet she could 
think of no method to check an — so humble 
and diffident, and to resist the voice Which only spoke 
to her in music. It is needless to trace the progres 
by which af®ection is sedueed. She soon awakened 
to the full knowledge of the recesses of her owt 
heart, and Rupert, for the first time, felt the certain 
ty of being loved ashe desived. ‘* Never,” said he, 
** will 1 betray that affection; she has trusted in me, 
and she shall not be deceived; she is innocent and hap- 
py, L will neve? texca her misery and guilt!” ‘Thus 
her innocence reileeted even upou and purified 
his heart while it made the atmosphere of her ows. 
So passed weeks, until Rupert was summoned by 
urgent business to-his estate. He spoke to her of hi 
departure, and he drank deep delight from the qu: 
verivg lip and the tearful eye with which his wort: 
were received. He pressed her to his heart, av 
her unconscivusness of guilt was her protection froe 
it. Amid all his sins, and there were many, let U 
act of forbezranee be rememlcred. 

Day after day went on its march to eternity, a» 
every morning came the same gentle tap at the pos’ 
office window, and the same low tone of inquiry ¥* 
heard; and every morning the same light step retur 
ed gaily homewards, and the same soft eye sparkle 
at the lines which the heart so faithfully recorded. 
said every morning, but there was one in each wee 
which brought no leiter—and on Monday Mary’s st} 
| was listless, and her spirit dejected—on that day s+ 
felt as if there was nothing to live for. 

She did not strive to struggle with her love. 
read over every word of the few books he had left he" 
and she walked every day over the same ground whieh 
had seemed fairy-land when with him; and she always 
passed by the house where he had lodged, that sh¢ 
might look up to the window where he was wont to 
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found that landed property, where farmers are 
not left to settle their own leases, and stewards to pro- 
yide for their litle families, is not altogether a sine~ 
_ He had lived abroad like a prince, and his 
siate had not been the better for his absence. He 
jnquired into the exact profits of his property; re- 
newed old leases on new terms; discharged his bailiff; 
shut up the roads in his park, which had seemed to 
all the neighbourhood a more desirable way than 
the turnpike conveniences; let off ten poachers, and 
warned off ten gentlemen; and, as the natural and ob- 
vious consequences of these acts of economy and in- 
gpection, he became the most unpopular man in the 

county. 

One day, Rupert had been surveying some timber 
intended for the axe; the weather was truly English, 
and changed suddenly from heat intorain. A change 
of clothes was quite out of Rupert’s ordinary habits, 
and a fever of severe nature, which ended in delirium, 
yas the result. For some weeks he was at the verge 
ofthe grave. The Devil and the doctor do not always 
agree, for the moral saith that there is no friendship 
gnong the wicked. In this case, the doctor was ulti- 
mately victorious, and his patient recovered. **Give 
me the fresh air,” said Rupert, directly he was able to 
resume his power of commanding, ‘‘and bring me 
whatever letters came during my illness.”? From the 
pile of spoilt paper from fashionable friends, country 
cousins, county magistrates, and tradesmen who take 
the liberty to remind you of the trifle which has es- 
eaned your recoHection,—from this olio of precious 
conceits Rupert drew a letter from the Irish officer’s 
lady, who, it will be remembered, allured Rupert to 
Mary’s village, acquainting him that she had been 
reported by some d——d good-natured friend to her 
husband, immediately upon his return from Ireland. 
Unhappily, the man loved his wife, valued his honor, 
and was of that unfashionable temperament which 
never forgives an injury. He had sent his Achates 
twice during Rupert’s illness to De Lindsay Casile, 
and was so enraged at the idea of his injurer’s depart- 
ing this life by any other means than his bullet, 
that he was supposed in consequence to be a little 
touched in the head. He was observed to walk by 
himself, sometimes bursting into tears, sometimes 
muttering deep oaths of vengeance; he shunned all 
society, and sate for hours gazing vacantly on a pis- 
tol placed before him. All these agreeable cireum- 
stances did the uahappy fair one (who picked up her 
information second-hand, for she was an alien from 
the conjugal bed and board) detail to Rupert with 
very considerable pathos. ee 

“‘ Now then for Mary’s letters,” said the invalid; 
‘no red-hot Irishman there I trust;”? and Rupert 
took up a large heap, which he had selected from the 
rest as a child picks the plums out of his pndding by 
way of regale at the last. At the perusal of the first 
three or four letters he smiled with pleasure; present- 
ly his lips grew more compressed, and a dark cloud 
settled on his brow. He took up another—he read a 
few lines—started from his sofa. ‘* What ho, there! 
—my carriage-and-fuur directly!—lose not a mo- 
ment!—Do you hear me?—Too ill, do you say!— 
never sO vail in my life!--Not another word, or—— 

My carriage, I say, instantly'—Put in my swiftest 
horses! I must beat‘l'— to night before five o’clock !” 
and the order was obeyed. 

‘To return to Mary. ‘The letters which had blest 
her through the livelong days suddenly ceased. What 
could be the reason?—was he faithless—forgetful— 
ill? Alas! whatever might be the cause, it was almost 
equally ominous to her, ‘* Are you sure there are 
none?? she said, every morning, when she inquired 
at the office, from which she once used to depart so 
gaily; and the tone of that voice was so mournful, 
that the gruff postman paused to look again, before 
he shut the lattice and extinguished the last hope, 
Herappetite and colour daily decreased; shut up in her 
humble and fireless chamber, she passed whole hours 
in tears, in reading and repeating, again and again, 
every syllable of the letters she already possessed, or 
in pouring forth in letters to him all the love and 
bitterness of her soul. ‘* He must be ill,” she said 
at lasts; “he never else could have been so eruel!” 
and she could bear the idea no longer. ‘I will go 
to him—I will soothe and attend him—who can love 
him, who can wateh over him like me!” and the 
kindness of its nature’ overeame its modesty, and she 
made her small bundle, and stole early one morning 
from the house. ‘If he should despise me,” she 
thought; and she was almost about to return, when 
the stern yoice of her brother came upon her ear. He 
had for several days watched the alteration in her 
habits and manners, and endeavoured to guess at the 
cause. He went into her room, discovered a letter 
iu her desk which. she had just written to Rupert, 
aud which spoke of her design. He watched, dis- 
covered, and saved her. ‘There was no mercy or 
gentleness in the bosom of Mr. James Warner. He 
carried her home; reviled her in the coarsest and 
most taunting language; acquainted her father; and 
after seeing her debarred from all access to corres- 
pondenee or eseape, after exulting over her unup- 
braiding and heart-broken shame and despair, and 
swearing that it was vastly theatrical, Mr. James 
Warner mounted his yellow Stanhope, and went his 
way to the Fives Court. But these were piling 
misfortunes, compared with those which awaite 
this unfortunate girl. 

There lived in the village of T—— one Zacharias 
Johnson, a godly man anda rich, moreover a saint of 
the same chapter as Ebenezer Ephraim Warner; his 
voice was the most nasal, his holding forth the most 
unctuous, his aspect the most sinister, and his vest- 
tents the most threadbare of the whole of that sa- 


credtribe. To the eyes of this man there was some- 
thing comely in the person of Mary Warner; he 
liked her beauty, for he was a sensualist; her gentle- 
ness, for he was a coward; and her money, for he 
wasamerchant. He proposed both to the father and 
to the son; the daughter he looked upon asa conclud- 
ing blessing sure to follow the precious assent of 
the two relations. To the father he spoke of godli- 
ness and Scrip—of the delightfulness of living in 
unity, and the receipts of his flourishing country- 
house; to the son he spoke the language of kindness 
and the world—he knew that young men had expen- 
ses—he should feel too happy to furnish Mr. James 
with something for his innocent amusements, if he 
might hope for his (Mr. James’s) influence over his 
worthy father: the sum was specified, and the con- 
sent was sold. Among those domestic phenomena, 
which the inquirer seldom takes the trouble to solve, 
is the magical power possessed by a junior branch 
of the family over the main tree, in spite of the con- 
trary and perverse direction taken by the aforesaid 


in the habits and sentiments of each there was not 
one single trait in common between them. Ent 
James possessed a vigorous and unshackled, his fa- 
ther a weak and priest-ridden, mind. In domestic 
life, it is the mind which isthe master. Mr. Zacha- 
rias Johnson had once or twice, even before Mary’s 
acquaintance with Rupert, urged his suit to Ebene- 
zer; but as the least hint of such a circumstance to 
Mary seemed to oecasion her a pang which went to 
the really kind heart of the old man, and ashe was 
fond of her society and had no wish to loose it, and 
as, aboveall, Mr. James had not yet held those con- 
ferences with Zacharias, which ended in the alliance 
of their interests,—the proposal seemed to Mr. 
Warner like a Jawsuit to the Lord Chancellor, some- 
thing rather to be talked about than to be decided. 
Unfortunately, about the very same time in which 
Mary’s proposed escape had drawn upon her the pa- 
ternal indignation, Zacharias had made a convert of 
the son; James took advantage of his opportunity, 
worked upon his father’s anger, grief, mercantile 
love of lucre, and saint-like affection to sect, and 
obtained from Ebenezer a promise to enforce the 
marriage—backed up his recoiling scruples, preserv- 
ed his courage through the scenes with his weeping 
and wretched daughter, and, in spite of every lin- 
gering sentiment of tenderness and pity, saw the 
very day fixed which was to leave his sister helpless 
for ever. 

It is painful to go through that series of inhuman 
persecutions, so common in domestic records; that 
system, which, like all grounded upon injustice, is 
as foolish as tyrannical, and which always ends in 
misery, as it begins in oppression. Mary was too 
gentle to resist; her prayers became stilled; her tears 
ceased to flow; she sat alone inher ‘‘helpless, hope- 
Jess brokenness of heart,” in that deep despair which, 
like the incubus of an evil dream, weighs upon the 
bosom, a burden and a torture from which there is 
no escape nor relief. She managed at last, within 
three days of that fixed for her union, to write to 
Rupert, and get her letter conveyed to the post. 

Save me,” it said in ask not 
by what means, I care not by what end,—save me, I 
implore you, my guardian angel, I shall not trou- 
ble you long—I write to you no romantic appeal:— 
God knows that I have little thought for romance, 
but I feel that I shall soon die, only let me die unse- 
parated from you—you, who first taught me to live, 
be near me, teach me to die, take away from me the 
bitterness of death. Of all the terrors of the fate to 
which they compel me, nothing appears so dreadful 
as the idca that I may then no longer think of you 
and love you. My hand is so cold that I ean scarce- 
ly holdl my pen, but my head is on fire. I think I 
could go mad, if I would, but I will not, forthen you 
could not love me. I hear my father’s step—oh, Ru- 
pert'—on Friday next—remember—-save me, save 
me!” 

Kut the day, the fatal Friday arrived, and Rupert 
came not. They arrayed her in the bridal garb, and 
her father came up-stairs to suramon her to the room, 
in which the few guests invited were already assem- 
bled. He kissed her cheek; it was so deathly pale, 
that his heart smote him, and he spoke to her in the 
language of other days. She turned towards lim, 
her lij.s moved, but she spoke not. ** My child, my 
child!” said the old man, ** have you not one word 
for your father !’’—** Is it too late?” she said; can 
you not preserve me yet?” there was relenting in 
the father’s eye, but at that moment James stood be- 
fore them. His keen mind saw the danger; he frown- 
ed at his father--the opportunity was past, ‘* God 
forgive you!” said Mary; and cold, and trembling, 
and scarcely alive, she descended to the small and 
dark room, which was nevertheless the state cham- 
ber of the house. Ata small table of black maho- 
gany, prim and stately, starched and whaleboned 
within and without, withered and fossilized at heart 
by the bigotry, and selfishness, and ice of sixty years, 
sat two maiden saints: they came forward, and kiss- 
ed the unshrinking cheek of the bride, and then, 
with one word of blessing, returned to their former 
seats and resumed their former posture. There was 
so little appearance of life in the persons caressing 
and caressed, that you would have started as if at 
something ghastly and supernatural—as if you had 
witnessed the salute of the grave. The bridegroom 
sat at one corner of the dim fire-place arrayed in a 
more gaudy attire than was usual with the sect, and 
which gave a grotesque and unnatural gaiety to his 


till at length his attention was riveted on a large du 


** Puss. 


dark wainscot. 


tered the room, there was a faint smirk on his lip, 
and a twinkle in his half-shut and crossing eyes, and 
a hasty shuffle in his unwieldy limbs, as he slowly 
rose, pulled down his yellow waistcoat, made a state- 
ly genutlexion, and regained his seat. Opposite to 
him sata little lank-haired boy, about twelve years 
old, mumbling a piece of cake, and looking with a 
subdued and spiritless glance over the whole gnu 


coloured cat sleeping on the hearth, and whom he 
durst not awaken even by a murmured ejaculation of 


On the window-seat, at the farther end of theroom, 
there sat, with folded arms and abstracted air, a tall 
military-looking figure, apparently about forty. He 
rose, bowed low to Mary, gazed at her for soe mo- 
ments witha look of deep interest, sighed, muttered 
something to himself, and remained motionless, with 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and leaning against the 
‘This was Monkton, the husband of 


the woman who had allured Rupert to T——, and 
branch. James had acquired and exercised a most | from whom he had heard so threatening an account 
undue authority over the paternal patriarch, although | of her liege lord. Monkton had long known Zacha- 


the doctrines of that enthusiast. 


invited him to partake of the bridal cheer. 


party more ominous in its appearance. 


Such was the conclave—and never was a wedding 
will 
have,” said the father, and his voice trembled, ‘‘one 
drop of spiritual comfort before we repair to the ment on the earth, and was still for ever! 
House of God. James, reach me the holy book!” 
The bible was brought, and all, as by mechanical im- 
pulse, sank upon their knees. “Vhe old man read with 
deep feeling, some portions of the scriptures caleu- 
lated for the day; there was a hushed and heartfelt 


rias, and, always inclined to a serious turn of mind, 
he had lately endeavoured to derive consolation from 
On hearing from 
Zacharias, for the saint had no false notions ot deli- 
cacy, that he was going to bring into the pale of ma- 
trimony, a lamb which had almost fallen a prey to 
the same wolf that had invaded his own fold, Monk- 
ton expressed so warm an interest and so earnest a 
desire to see the reclaimed one, that Zacharias had 


silence; he rose---he began an extemporaneous and 


Open mouth and thirsting ear. 
ther,” he said, as he drew near to his conclusion, 
**we do indeed bow betore thee with humble and 
smitten hearts. 
us, and one who was the pride, and the joy, and the 


but shall she not return unto thee, and shall we not 
ve happy once more? Oh, melt away the hardness 


strange idols, and let the waters of thy grace flow 


merey and healing hand be upon this thy servant, 
(and the old man looked to Monkton,) upon whom 
the same blight hath fallen, and whose peace the same 
serpent hath destroyed.”? Here Monkton’s sobs were 
audible. ‘*Give unto him the comforts of thy holy 
spirit; wean him from the sins and affections of his 
earlier days, and both unto him and her who is now 


that peace which no vanity of earth can take away. 


that this day may be the beginning of a new life, 
voted unto happiness, to virtue, and to thee!” 
‘There was a long pause—they rose, even the old 
women were affected. Monkton returned to the 
window, and throwing it open leant forward as for 
breath. Mary resumed her seat, and there she sat 
motiouless and speechless. Alas! her very heart 
seemed to have stilled its beating. Atlength Janies 
said, (and his voice, though it was softened almost 
to a whisper, broke upon that deep silence as an un- 
looked-for and unnatural interruption,) ** 1 think, 
father, it must be time to go, and carriages must be 
surely coming, and here they ai—no, that sounds 
like tour horses.””. And at that very moment the 


the house. ‘The whole party, even Mary, rose and 
looked at each other—a slight noise was heard in the 
hall—a swift step upon the stairs—the door was flun 

open, and, so wan and emaciated that he woul 
scarcely have been known but by the eyes of affection, 
Rupert de Lindsay burst into the room. ‘* ‘Thank 
God,” he eried, **I am not too late!” and, in min- 
gled fondness and defiance, he threw his arms round 
the slender form which clung to him all wild and 
tremblingly. He looked round. ‘* Old man,” he 
said, ** L have done you wrong, I will repay it, give 
me your daughter as my wife. What are the claims 
of her intended husband to mine? is he rich?—my 
riches treble his! Does he love her?—TI swear that 
I love her more! Does she love him? look, old man, 
are this cheek, whose roses you have marred, this 
pining and wasted form, which shrinks now at the 
very mention of his name, tokens of her love? Does 
she love me? You her father, you her brother, you 
her lover—aye, all, every one amongst you know 
that she does, and may Heaven forsake me if I do 
not deserve her love !——give her to me as my wife— 
she is mine already in the sight of God. Do not 
divorce us—we both implore you upon our knees,” 
‘*Avaunt, blasphemer!” eried Zacharias—** Be- 
gone!” said the father—The old ladies looked at him 
as if they were going to treat him as Cleopatra did 
the pearl, and dissolve him in vinegar. ‘* Wretch!” 
muttered in a deep and subdued tone the enraged 
and agitated Monkton, who, the moment Rupert en- 


lengthy figure and solemn aspect. As the bride en- 


tered the room, had guessed who he was, and stood 


fervent discourse. How earnest and breathless was 
the attention of his listeners; the very boy knelt with 
**Oh, beneficent Fa- 


The evil spirit hath been amongst 


delight of our eyes, hath forgotten thee for a while; 


of that bosom which rejects thee and thy chosen for 


trom the softened rock. And now, Oh Father, let thy 


From evil let good arise; and though the voice of | 
gladness be muie, and though the sounds of bridal 
rejoicing are not heard within our walls, yet. grant | 


frowning by the sideboard, and handling, as if in- 
voluntary, the knife which had cut the boy’s cake, 
and had been left accidentally there. And the stern 
brother coming towards him, attempted to tear the 
clinging and almost lifeless Mary from his arms. 

** Nay, is it so?” said Rupert, and with an effort 
almost supernatural for one who had so lately res 
covered from an illness so severe, he dashed the 
brother to the ground, caught Mary in one arm, 
pushed Zacharias avainst the old lady with the other, 
am! fled down sturs, with a light step and a lighter 
heart. ‘* Follow him, follow him!” cried the fa- 
ther in his agony, *‘ save my daughter, why will ye 
not save her?” and he wrung his hands, but stirred 
not, for his grief had the stillness of despair. «I 
will save her,” said Monkton; and still grasping the 
knife, of which, indeed, he had not once left hold, 
he darted after Rupert. He came up to the object 
of his pursuit just as the latter had placed Marvy 
(who was in a deep swoon) within his carriage, and 
had himself set his foot on the step. Rupert was 
singing with a reckless daring natural to his charae- 
ter, ** She is won, we are gone over brake, bush and 
seaur,” when Monkton laid his hand upon his shoul- 
| der; ** Your name is De Lindsay, I think,” said the 

former—* At your service,” answered Rupert gaily, 
and endeavouring to free himself from the uncere- 
monious grasp; ‘* This, then, at your heart!” cried 
Monkton, and he plunged his knife twice into the 
bosom of the adulterer. Rupert staggered and fell. 
Monkton stood over him with » brightening eye, 
and blandishing the blade whieh reeked with the 
best blood of his betrayer, ‘* Look at me!”’ he shout- 
ed, **1 am Henry Monkton!—do you know me 
now?”—** Qh, God!” murmured the dying man, 
is just, it is just!” and he writhed for one mo- 


Mary recovered from her swoon to see the wel- 
tering body of her lover before her, to be dragged 
by her brother over the very corpse into her for- 
mer prison, and to relspse with one low and inward 
shriek into insensibility. For two days she recov- 
ered from one fit only to fall into another—on the 


ble, and the weary was at rest! 


iug actors in this drama of real life—to follow the 
broken-hearted father to his grave—to see the last 
days of the brother consume amid the wretchedness 
of a jail, or to witness, upon the plea of insanity, the 
acquittal of Henry Monkton—these have but little to 
do with the thread and catastrophe of my story. 
There was no romance in the burial of the lovers— 


der. In the small church-yard of her native place, 
covered by one simp!e stone, whose simpler inscrip- 
tion is still fresh, while the daily passions and events 
of the world have left memory but little trace of the 
departed, the tale of her sorrows unknown, and the 
beauty of her life unrecorded, sleeps Mary Warner! 
And they opened for Rupert de Lindsay the 
mouldering vaults of his knightly fathers; and amid 


: Ww the banners of old triumphs, and the escutcheons of 
about to enter upon a new career of duty, vouchsaie 


gorgeous coffin! 

[attempt not to extract a moral from his Iife. 
His existence was the chase of a flying shadow, that 
rested not till it slept in gloom and forever upon his 


heraldic vanity, they laid him in his palled and 


de- | orave!—London New Monthly Magazine. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Alrum, 
THE FOREST STREAM. 


Dark stream of the forest, I stood by thy side,, 
And saw thee all sunless and sullenly glide, 


By no creature nor wind was the black surface shaken, 


| And thoughtof some heart by its last hope forsaken: 


rapid trampling of hoofs, and the hurried rattling of | No whisper of thine has this solitude heard, 
wheels wére heard—the sounds ceased at the gate of | Nor murmur ot bee nor sweet carol of bird; 


No flower beside thee, nor blue sky above, 

Was e’er mirror’d in thee like a vision of love! 

Loud moan the dark pines in the gloom they create, 

Like a deep mutter’d plaint from the bosom of Hate, 

Which stirs not, awakes not the torpid repose 

That chills e’en the sense of the bitterest woes. 

Wild stream, dull and voiceless, why lingerest here? 

I have seen gurgling rills in their rapid eareer— 

There the sunbeam was sporting, the zephyr was 
sighing, 

And many a sweet voice to the glad waves replying. 

Ay! there were the sun-lighted rocks to glide o’er, 

And Music and Beauty were blithe on the shore, 

Yet, perchance, thou wert born where all pleasures 
allure, 

Where thy first gush was sparkling as brilliant as 
pure— 

And here thou hast come in the dimness of age, 

Robb’d of those bright charms which the heart can 
engage, 

To ooze on thro’ life like a spirit anblest, 

Which flies to Despair’s sullen bosom for rest. 

From the heart-wearing conflict of hopesand of fears, 

And passions which furrow the brow more than years, 


evening of the third, the wicked had ceased to trou- 


It is not my object to trace the lives of the remain- 


death did not unite those who in life had been asune 
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Lone stream, I have sought and have tasted thy wave, | 
And ’twas sweeter by far than the promise it gave— | lar, to remember the fable of the members of the | 
Thus amid the wild wreck the worst passions have body murmuring against the belly. All suecess and 


One virtue may linger unknown, if unsought. 
T. A.C. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarunpay, Aucust 7, 1830... 


OPINIONS—WORKING MEN. 

Religious opinions should never be estimated as 
moral principles. A man may be moral and have 
no faith in that which is accepted by Christians for 
divine revelation, as well as one who has. Bigotry 
and intolerance have endeavoured to confound infi- 
delity, in all cases, with the absence of a moral 
sense. Thisis not so. The mere difference of opi- 
nion, if it bean honest difference, is uo crime. If 
you or I, gentle reader, believe not in the existence 
of a future state, however inimical that belief may 
be to accepted codes, it is a virtue, if called upon, so 
to express our sentiments. A gratuitous propaga- 
tion of opinions differing from those in general cre- 
dit among a moral community, is wrong—wrong, 
because they are calculated to create dissention 
among those who would otherwise live in peate— 
wrong, because their general belief will not be cal- 
culated to effect much good. The intolerance of 
religious sects has, probably, done more injury to 
the cause of pure morals and christianity than any of 
the ravagesof infidelity. The nature of republicanism 
is in decided opposition to any thing like a church 
establishment, and the violence with which some of 
our religious prints attack those who differ with 
them in religious sentiments, added to the bold 
views some of the clergy have taken with regard tothe 
Sunday Mail question and the like, have roused up 
the minds of the general people to a proper consi- 
deration of their rights and privileges. It is this, 
in a great measure, which has contributed to the 
formation of a working man’s party. Like the dis- 
tinction between the parties in France at this crisis, 
the working men may be identified as the liberals 
against the ministry—the common people against 
the aristocracy. Let them also take warning by the 
acts of the designing French ministry, and not in the 
enjoyment of predilections or prejudices, for or 
against some presidential candidate, lose sight of the 
great principles on which their cause is founded, and 
upon which its success depends. ‘The working men 
at this crisis will also admit of another comparison. 
They are the great mass of revolutionary militia 
contending with the drilled armies of Great Britain, 
for they are comparatively novices in political life, 
waging warfare with watching, eager, and drilled 
politicians. Nevertheless, the success of their cause 
depends solely upon themselves. They are the ma- 
jority—they advocate the right cause—and thus far, 
there is little corruption in their ranks. But let 
them beware. We are all weak, and as opportuni- 
ties for the indulgence of ambitious views break upon 
the mind, we believe ourselves endowed with new 
faculties, and look forward to stations that in a hum- 
bler condition we considered not only beyond our 
reach, but above our abilities. Let us not, therefore, 
be blinded by vanity or ambition, and in an endea- 
vour to elevate ourselves, prostrate the cause for 
which we have been struggling. 


Among the working classes of this city are many 
men of intelligence and of strong intellectual capaci- 
ties—superior, perhaps, to the great body of those 
who have represented the people in our legislative 
assemblies for the last several years. Yet in their 
entrance into political life—in their contentions with 
long established parties, they will not only be neces- 
sitated to exercise their mental abilities, but their 
morality of patriotism, and their faith to constituents 
whose destinies have been placed in their hands at 
a moment big with the fate of future generations. 
Temptations will be thrown out, and seducing snares 
laid to entrap them—and, perhaps, it will require a 
greater effort of mind to resist these, than to conduct 
their legislative duties with credit. : 


Another evil to which the formation of all new 
parties is liable, is the jealousy which naturally 


salvation are dependent upon union. Every man 
must co-operate with his fellow to ensure a triumph. 
What would have been the independence of this re- 


public had it not been for the confederacy between 


the states? How long would our prosperity exist 
after the dissolution of that confederacy? So with 
the working men. ‘They must cleave to each other, 
to the great cause of republican education, and to the 
great principles on which their cause is founded, or 
disaffection will creep into their ranks, which, fanned 
by the ambitious and imbibed by the jealous, will 
destroy the fair fabric of republican liberty and re- 
publican education, to which their exertions, thus 
far, have so anxiously tended. 

We trust these observations will not be deemed 
gratuitous,—we are sure they cannot be, if the mo- 
tive which induces them is properly adjudged. 


author of Pelham, for whom, 
by the way, we have a most exalted opinion, despite 
the clever, though severe, review of his works which 
is about to appear in the American Quarterly, has 
said, that he never knew a punster unpossessed of a 
bad heart, else we should be tempted to perpetrate 
one of those witticisms which another celebrated 
writer has stigmatized as the abortive wit of weak 
minds. The truth is, Dr. Green, of the Constella- 
tion, a wit of some note, has declared that a fulness 
of fruit isa fruitful fulness, in contradistinction to 
the doctrine generally entertained at this season, 
that nothing is more pernicious than to indulge in 
unripe fruits. ‘There’s the rub! But hear the doc. 
tor’s doctrine. 


‘‘There are certain persons in the world, who are 
ready to place a veto upon all the enjoyments of life. 
At this season of the year, the early truits come un- 
der their especial ban. They are, according to the 
croakers, the most hurtful thingsin the world. They 
are not to be eaten on any account, especially by the 
rising generation. There is dyspepsia in every cu- 
cumber, diarrhoea in every apple, cholera morbus in 
every water-melon, and death in all, 

** But what under the sun does nature produce all 
these fruits for, except to be enjoyed—and in order 
to be enjoyed, to be eaten? Why, if they are not to 
be touched, does she make them so tempting to the 
eye, so delicious to the taste, and so refreshing to 
the system. Can it be that we are placed in the 
condition of Tantalus, with delicacies all around us, 
and forbidden ever to reach them with our lips? We 
think better of this world, and of Him who created 
it. 

‘* But, say the negators of fruits, they produce 
cholera morbus, and twenty other morbuses, and 
thus prove fatal to so many children, who die in our 
cities in the warm season. But we beg leave to ask, 
if the mortality among children, at this time of year, 
in our cities, be owing to the use of fruits, why it is 
there should be less mortality in the country, where 
fruits are eaten in much greater abundance? If cho- 
lera morbus, for instance, be owing to the fruits 
eaten in sea-port towns, why is ita rare complaint 
among farmers, where the children have access to 
the fruits from their first appearance, and continue 
to eat them through the most perilous months with 
little or no restraint? When this question is answer- 
ed to our satisfaction, we may be disposed to add 
our veto to that of others, and maintain with them 
that nature knows not what is good for her creatures. 

‘* But pay attention to facts. Takea ride into the 

country; look at that sturdy farmer. He eats nearly 
a peck of cucumbers a day. ‘They make a part of 
his breakfast, his luncheon, his dinner, his afternoon 
luncheon, and his supper. He finds them refreshing 
and comfortable. He gets no disease in consequence 
of eating them, and he fears none. His children eat 
them in like manner. They carry them to school 
as a part of their dinner, and devour them with- 
out pepper or salt. Ah! how often have we seen 
a younker, commeneing at one end of a cucumber, 
nearly as long as himself, and labouring on till he 
had finished the whole! And yet never did we know 
of such temerarious younker dying of a cucumber— 
never. To be sure, these sturdy sprouts of yeomaary 
are not among those delicate beings, who - 


* Die of a rose in aromatic pain.’ 


And perhaps were a city dandy to eat a cucumber 
half his own length, it would be the death of him. 

*¢ While you are in the country, look at the chil- 
dren in the orchards, eating truits (perhaps by 
stealth) almost as soon as they are out of the blos- 
som, or at beast before they are halfgrown. But these 


children, though they may oecasionally complain of 


the belly-ache, and be obliged by their good mam- 
mas to take a dose of grated dragon-root combined 
with ginger and molasses, or some other equally effi- 
caeious trade—yet they rarely, if ever, die in conse- 
quence of the indulgence in fruits, whether ripe or 
unripe. 

ee Taking, therefore, all these things into conside- 


arises among those who aspire to be leaders. It 


ration, it is evident to us that the fruits of the season 


| would be well for the working men, in this partieu- | have been condemned unheard, or by partial jud 


8 
and that the diseases and deaths, so often laid to 
their account, are very justly chargeable to some 
other cause.” 


The Democratic Republican, a daily newspaper 
which was recently attempted in New York, has, we 


learn, been discontinued for want of patronage. We 


regret the fate of our contemporary—if such a fate, 
that of an escape from political contention, abuse and 


strife, is to be regretied—but we at the same time 


seize the occasion te express a conveition, that the 
ambition for establishing newspapers is a pernicious 
one. There is no department of business, which, 
for its success, requires a greater degree of patience, 
or a more temperate exercise of judgment, than that 
of a conductor of a newspaper. There is none that 
is more expensive, and unless your subscribers are 
particularly liberal, no article which people pay for 
with greater reluctance. ‘Ihe current of public opi- 
nion is so easily agitated, that it requires those who 
are anxious to consult its favour te be for ever upon 
their guard, so that the popular predilections may 
be embraced, and those of,an opposite tendency 
guarded against. Independence in the press is sel- 
dom recognized. There are so many conflicting in- 
terests in a metropolis like this, that the wisest 
policy of an editor is a middle course—a chiming in 
with all opinions—yet a decided adhesion to none. 
One of our neighbours has well described the edi- 
torial life as being rewarded with more kicks than 
coppers. Every profession has its difficulties, and 
ours surely is not an exception. Certainly, during 
this warm weather, writing paragraphs is not par- 
ticularly pleasant. 


The Genius of Universal Emancipation still con- 
tinues to live and prosper. The last number of this 
work, which has just reached us, contains a private 
note, in which the editor informs us, that nothing 
has tended so much to stir up public opinion in behalf 
of the ** Genius,”’as the persecution of its junior edi- 
tor. He also says— — 


‘*] have procured new type, and again have an 
office under my own control—my spirits are so, so, 
and my health is excellent—my coat is off, my 
sleeves rolled up, and [am working away. What, 
then, is there, in the nature of things, to prevent the 
success of the publication’—One thing, indeed, may 
yet possibly, weigh it down—namely, the apathy, 
carelessness, and negligence of my friends! This may 
accomplish what its enemies have essayed to do in 
vain. Shall it be so? Instead of sending me such 
messages, or tantalizing me with such interroga- 
tives, as the above mentioned, I would suggest to 
those persons (those among them who have not yet 
done it) to accompany their queries with a DOLLAR; 
and they shall have the paper, for one year, in an- 
swer to them—a response, [ should suppose, quite 
as satisfactory as any that could be made. Surely, 
I have not a real firzend who, if able, would be un- 
willing torisk ONE DOLLAR upon such an experiment.” 


He certainly is an enthusiast in the cause of free- 
dom, but it is a noble enthusiasm, and deserves ra- 
ther to be applauded than reviled. 


L. E. L.—The Boston Courier reads the present 
editor of the New England Review a lecture—after 
which, he thus scurvily abuses that princess of love 
and song, L. E. L. 


‘* We have ventured to admonish Mr. Whittier 
in this friendly manner more especially at this mo- 
ment, from perceiving in the London Literary Ga- 
zette a poem of his, addressed ‘* to the author of the 
Improvisatrice”’—a female who has spoiled more 
paper by covering it with rhyming inanity and un- 
meaning, insignificant iambics, than any other thing 
that lives. Of all the reams of stuff called poetry, 
which this prolific seribbler of mawkish sentiment 
and lifeless description, has sent into the world, we 
doubt whether there be man, woman, or child, that 
can recollect and repeat a single line, till said man, 
woman, or child should refresh the memory by a 
reference to the original. We saw in the New 
England Review, a week or two since, a poem ad- 
dressed ‘to L, E. L.’? which we threw aside without 
reading, presuming it to be intended for Mr. Wil- 
lis’s pet slut, which makes so conspicuous a figure in 
the Editor’s Table of the American Monthly Maga- 
zine; but on seeing the piece above mentioned in the 
Literary Gazette, we presumed it to be the samearti- 
cle—the subject of the verse the same, only with a 
varied cognomination. While we entreat of Mr. 
Whittier that he will find some more dignified ob- 
ject on which his muse may lavish her admiration, 
we most sincerely hope to be forgiven for confound- 
ing, even in thought never before uttered, Mr. Wil- 
lis’s pet slut, or any other quadruped of the female 
species, with L. E. L. of the London Literary Ga- 
zette, the author of the Improvisatrice, the divinity 
of Mr. Jerdan, &c. &e. &c. We are almost resolved 
to go on a pilgrimage to Mr. Willis’s Library, and 


;| pray for absolution. But, after all, if it should tun, 


out that Mr. Whittier has been quizzing Miss [, 
E. L. all this while, he may laugh at our stupidity 
which has taken for sober hallelujahs that which was 
irony in disguise.” 

The Courier is a cold critic, but there is goog 
sense in his observations. 


The editor of the Boston Essayist requests us ¢p 
reprint the following extract from a poem which re. 
cently appeared in this journal, extracted from his 
paper. 
rectly printed. In its corrected condition the speci. 
men is contemptible as a quotation from any period. 
cal of merit, the which, if we mistake not, the “ E,, 
sayist” aspires to be. 


**T stood beside her— 
But she was not as yesterday: 
Then joyous life, in every vein, 
Ran like a gentle, living stream; 
And a healthful glow more pleasant 
Than spangled sky, or soft twilight, 
Upon her young cheek rested.” 


The Ladies’ Museum, a literary periodical, in the 
quarto form, published at Cincinnati, has been ep 
larged, otherwise improved, and is quite an intelli. 
gent print. 


The editor of the New York Sentinel has conclut- 
ed a series of articles in reply to the observations of 
the Philadelphia Gazette, preferring private over 
public schools. ‘To our apprehension, the Sentinel 


has completely discomfited our ingenious neighbour 
of the Gazette. 


**The Collegian,” a sprightly little publication 
which, for the last six months, has issued from Har. 
vard College, has been discontinued. It was well 
managed throughout its brief existence. The fol 


lowing are some of the parting lines of the last num 
ber:— 


‘The fire is out—the incense all has fled,— 

And will thy gentle heart refuse to grieve; 
Forget the horrors of the cap-erowned head, 

The fatal symbol on a student’s sleeve, 
Think that a boy may grow if he is fed, 

And stroke us softly as we take our leave; 
Say we were clever, knowing, smart, or wise— 
But do say something, if you d—n our eyes.” 


weekly publication which has just been attempted at 
Troy, Pa. 


The first number of a new semi-monthly publica- 
tion, entitled ‘* Bicknell’s Counterfeit Detector, and 
Pennsylvania Reporter of Bank Notes, Broken 
Banks, Stocks, &e.” made its appearance in this 
city on Saturday last. It is published by Mr. Ro- 
bert T. Bicknell, at No. 119 Chesnut street, and 
according to the prospectus, is intended for the use 
of country store keepers, lottery ticket venders and 
men of business generally. Its contents embrace a 
list of broken banks and counterfeit bank notes, a 
price current carefully corrected, besides a liheral 
quantity of miscellaneous intelligence. A journal 
ably conducted on the plan of the ‘* Detector,” could 
not fail to merit and receive a liberal share of publis 
patronage. It is issued on a handsome super royal 
sheet, at the low price of two dollars per annum. 


and other periodicals published in the state of Ohio. 
There are probably two hundred newspapers pul- 
lished in Pennsylvania. 


We have before us one or two numbers of tle 
“ Friend of Equal Rights,” a small daily journal, 
published in New York, and edited by Alexander 
Ming and Thomas Skidmore, the ‘* equal property” 
men. From the articles in the number we have re 
ceived, it is impossible to define correctly the views 
of this party, for, strange as it may seem, even thes 


Equal Rights is the organ. We have seen so much 
in the New York papers denouncing, reviling and 
ridiculing Messrs. Ming and Skidmore, that we con- 
fess being somewhat prejudiced against the views of 
these individuals, towards whom, however opposite 
our doctrines, we shall endeavour to deal fairly. 
Their system of agrarianism and division of prope™ 
ty, however sineere they may be in its advocacy, 
strikes us as monstrous. We shall endeavour 0 
learn the exact views of this party, and commet! 
| upon them hereafter. 


He tells us our former passage was incor. | 


There are upwards of one hundred newspaper [ 


have a party around them, ef which the Friend of f 


The Anti-Masonic Democrat is the title of a nev | _ 
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We have been much pleased while looking over 
a copy of ‘* Varle’s Self-Instructor.” This is an 
ingenious work, by which the pupil will be imper- 
ceptibly taught the several arts of reading, writing and 
drawing. It embraces figures of articles with their 
names written in Italic and in Roman print immedi- 
ately opposite. The learner is required to pass several 
timesover the letters and drawings witha lead pencil, 
or dry pen, in order to become acquainted with the 
formation of the different words and drawings. The 
operation of passing over the outlines with a pencil, 
being accomplished, the learner must conceal the 
drawing with a slip of paper, and strive to read both 
sides. The plan is said, when, practised, to be 
highly successful. It is difficult to comprehend its 
nature from a written description. 


LiTenaRy.—The New York Monthly Review is 
the title of a new periodical, the first number of 
hich has just been issued, It contains several cle- 
ser reviews of new works, some miscellaneous lite- 
rary matter, fugitive poetry, and dramatic criticisms. 
New York certainly possesses sufficient stamina to 
gustain a monthly periodical if ably conducted; and 
aiihough similar experiments have been attempted 
without success we believe the failure was attributa- 
ble rather to a want of tact and ability on the part of 
the editors and publishers than to any want of dispo- 
sition to patronize a good work on the part of the 
public. At this crisis, however, literary undertak- 
ings of every description are fraught with hazard. 


The New York Cabinet, hitherto published week- 
ly, will hereafter be issued ina monthly form. It 
has for the few past weeks been under the editorial 
auspices of the Rév. John N. Maffitt, who we con- 
fess has displayed more literary ability in its ma- 
nagement than we imagined he possessed, 


A life of Lord Byron, from the pen of Mr. Galt, 
is in preparation, intended for the first number of 
the Library of Useful Knowledge. Mr. Galt ac- 
companied the poet during one of his foreign travels. 


Judge Baldwin delivered an address before the 
Mechanics and Working Men of Pittsburgh, on the 
22d of July, which is spoken of in the highest terms. 
Itisa happy circumstance for this portion of our 
fellow citizens that such men as Judge Baldwin 
properly appreciate their views. ‘The importance 
and usefulness of the mechanic arts, says the Pitts- 
burgh Statesman, and the station in society which me- 
chanics deserve as the most useful portion of the 
community, were treated in atruly eloquent manner. 
He alluded to Pittsburgh, as she was forty years ago, 
a frontier town, with but few inhabitants, subject to 
the cruelty of the savage tomahawk and scalping 
knife, and gave a vivid description of Pittsburgh as 
she now is, and the vast change produced within 
that period by the application of the mechanic arts 
and the industry of mechanics. He also alluded to 
the invention of the steam engine, the Herculean 
power which it possesses, and the numerous objects 
to which it is applied—capable alike of spinning and 
weaving the finest fabric, and of crushing the hard- 
est of iron. Its application to the propelling of boats, 
and other objects, was also noticed. He spoke of the 
immense benefits derived by numerous inventions and 
of the imperishable glory acquired by the inventors, 
ke. and dwelt with eloquence upon the proper rank 
which they should hold in society. The address 
will be published at length in pamphlet form, and 
We shall take an early opportunity of extracting such 
passages as possess especial interest. 


It affords us more satisfaction at all times to praise 
than to blame. We have had frequent occasion to 
animadvert, and sometimes with severity, upon ar- 
ticles which have appeared in the editorial columns 
ofthe National Gazette. We now take peculiar 
pleasure in transferring to our Journal the following 
correct and liberal paragraph from that Gazette on 
the subject of the observance of Sunday. It is the 
concluding part of an article in answer to a commu- 
hication, the object of which appears to have been to 
prove that neither labour nor amusement is lawful 
On the Sabbath; and that our Saviour, in healing the 
sick on that day, and in saying that ‘‘the Sabbath was 
made for man,” did not intend to repeal the fourth 


“The main fallacy of the very strict Sabbatarians 
isto assume as a profanation of Sunday, every other 
mode of acting on the day, than that which they con- 
ceive to be the true one. They would have their 
interpretation of the phrase ‘* keep holy” to be uni- 
versally adopted. And if we look over the globe, 
we find that they are in the minority; that in Europe, 
for instance, by Catholic and Greek Christians, and 
by followers of Luther and Calvin,—over extensive 
and populous countries,—recreation, journeys, ex- 
cursions, some kinds of business public and private, 
visits, and even plays, dancing, music, games, are 
not held to be incompatible with the commandment. 
The Sunday, abroad, among most Christian nations, 
is a festival—a popular holiday. Our correspondent 
mistakes, likewise, when he represents every day of 
the week as given to Mammon; and nothing left to 
God, unless the Sunday be employed as he supposes 
it ought to be. By a moral life, by honourable deal- 
ings, by the faithtul discharge of domestic duties, 
we give every day to God, though we may labour 
for the acquisition of money—that is, industriously 
acquire for ourselves or our children the means of 
comfortable subsistence. What Divine Goodness 
specially exacts for the Sabbath, each individual 
must determine for himself according to his religious 
tenets, his own construction of the gospel, or the 
discipline of the Church to which he belongs. Pub- 
lic worship, religious reading and discourse, private 
prayer and meditation, are all excellent; let those 
practise them exclusively who believe them to be 
obligatory or advisable; but let others be free to act 
as they please, provided they keep within the bounds 
of public order and morality. When Christ said, 
‘*A new commandment give I unto you, Love one 
another,” he meant, we may presume, to include 
mutual toleration and forbearance.” 


COMMENCEMENT OF THB UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—The annual commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania took place at the Musical 
Fund Hall on Saturday morning last. A vast con- 
course of the beauty, fashion and respectability of 
the city assembled at an early hour to hear the ora- 
tions and witness the ceremonies. A procession 
was formed at the old College Hall, in Fourth street, 
at ten o’clock, consisting of the Professors and Trus- 
tees of the University, the students, teachers, clergy, 
judges, mayor and citizens. The procession passed 
through Fourth street to Walnut, through Walnut 
to Eighth, through Eighth to Locust and through 
Locust to the Hall, where it arrived about half past 
ten o’clock. The exercises were commenced with 
an appropriate prayer by the Rev. Dr. De Lancey, 
Provost of the University. The order of the exer- 
cises were as follows: Salutatory oration in Greek, by 
James Clark;—Dissertation, Luxury as a cause of 
the overthrow of Empires, by William D. Baker;— 
Oration in Latin, De literis Academicis, by Theo- 
philus A. Wylie;—Dissertation, The Influence of 
Learning upon National Happiness, by Horn R. 
Kneass;—Oration, Enthusiasm appropriate to Truth, 
by William P. Johnston;—The Value of Biogra- 
phy, by Richard A. Gilpin;—The Last of the Red 
Men, a poem by Joseph R. Fry. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then coafer- 
red on James Clark, John F. Frazer, ‘Theophilus A. 
Wylie, William P. Johnston, Joseph R. Fry, Horn 
R. Kneass, Richard A. Gilpin, William D. Baker. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on 
Charles F. Schaeffer, Robert Dunlap, Benjamin F. 
Phillips, Thomas C. Cadwalader, William T. Golds- 
borough, George W. Norris, Edward Hallowell. 

A Commencement March, composed for the occa- 
sion, was then played by an excellent band, and the 
Valedictory Oration delivered by John F. Frazer. 
We have been thus particular in enumerating the 
names of these young gentlemen as some slight evi- 
dence of the pleasure we experienced from the ability 
they severally displayed in the various exercises, 
The commencement was throughout flattering to 
those who took a part in it, as speakers, as well as 
to the provost, professors and teachers in the Uni- 
versity. We have no doubt that under its present 
arrangement, this institution will arrive at that de- 
gree of celebrity in its collegiate department, which 
for so many years has distinguished its medical cha- 
racter. The only circumstance to be regretted is, 
that we have not more colleges of this description, 
and that their benefits are not within the reach and 
at the command of every child in the community, 


Forrien Tarataicats.—A daughter of the ve- 
teran ‘Turpin has made her appearance at the Hay- 
market theatre, as Polly in the Beggars’ Opera, and 
succeeded well. Mr. Horn appeared at the same 
time as Macheath, and acquitted himself with credit. 


commandment in the old Testament on that subject. 


Young Kemble, the son of Charles, has contradicted 


the report of his intention to make his debut at Co- 
vent Garden. The new lessee of Drury Lane has 
already commenced operations for the ensuing sea- 
son. Cooke will retire from the orchestra. Wal- 
lack is appointed stage manager for one year, when 
Power, of Covent Garden, will supply his place. 
In the mean time Wallack will revisit this country; 
where, according to the London Spectator, he is a 
great favourite. Mr. Wood and Miss Paton re- 
fused £45 a week from the managers of Covent 
Garden. Miss Fanny Kemble is playing in Edin- 
burg with distinguished success. Fawcett has re- 
tired to his cottage, and Morris flourishes abundant- 
ly at the Haymarket theatre. Kean is engaged at 
fifty pounds a night, to perform six nights only, and 
then, as the story goes, he quits London forever.— 
Price, the late manager of the Theatre Royal and 
Drury Lane, was about to depart for this country. 


The Park Theatre closed last night for the season, 
with the benefit of Mr. Simpson, the manager.— 
The Bowery Theatre opened on Monday night with 
Mr. Hamblin as lessee, and Mr. Blake as stage ma- 
nager. Among the company we distinguish the 
names of Mr. Cowell, Mr. Rowbotham, Mrs. Hac- 
kett, Mrs. Hamblin and Mrs. Blake. Blanchard’s 
Amphitheatre, at Chatham Garden, continues to 
flourish. Miss George, Mr. Hobard and Mr. Nor- 
ton, in addition to the Boston Band, gave a Grand 
Gala at Niblo’s last evening. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE MUTINY AT SPITHEAD IN 1797. 


From *‘ Tales of a Tar,” anew work by Captain 
Glasscock. 


We have not only been much amused at the hu- 
mour with which this work abounds, but we have 
received from it much valuable information relative 
to one of the important crises in the annals of our 
history, the mutiny of the fleets in 1797. That the 
information is authentic there can be no doubt; the 
facts have been skilfully collected by the author, 
who has communicated with the veterans now easily 
basking away the remainder of their lives in Green- 
wich Hospital, and who once were the principal ac- 
tors in a scene unparalleled, as it was momentous. 

As a record of history, this work is valuable, and 
on some future day will be referred to, and will cor- 
rect the historian, upon several points connected 
with a remarkable, we may say, solitary instance, 
wherein power, in the oppressed, was used with 
firmness and moderation. 

Where, in the annals of the world, have we read 
of such noble-minded conduct? Show us in all the 
records of sacred and profane history one instance 
where uneducated and oppressed men, fully aware 
of the terrible power which they possessed, not only 
abstained from bloodshed, but from even the slight- 
est individual retaliation; and, separating their own 
claims from the welfare of their country, declared 
themselves ready to chastise its enemies if they had 
the temerity to approach its shores, and then return 
and renew their demands for justice. We exalt the 
patriotism of individuals in the histories of Greece 
and Rome; why, here were 40,000 heroes, 40,000 
real patriots, such as no other country ever did pro- 
duce. We consider that the character of English 
sailors stands higher in estimation from their conduct 
during the mutiny, than even from all the splendid 
victories by which they have raised their country to 
its envied pre-eminence, 

“<The sketch of the mutiny at Spithead,” says 
Captain G., ‘‘ which, under a consciousness of the 
vast labour expended in the accumulation of mate- 
rials, the author had almost called a history of that 
alarming event, has been derived, in great measure, 
from the lips of some of the living delegates, who 
were ‘the head and front of the offending,’ and who, 
in their younger and more active days, dared not re- 
veal that which, at this time, and at their present 
age, and harmlessness of character, may be discussed 
freely and at large. The individual who figures as 
chief speaker in the dialogue is now living in Green- 
wich Hospital. The author has not only availed 
himself of this man’s name, but has endeavoured to 
preserve the characteristics of his mind and language; 
and it may be the more necessary to state this, inas- 
much as his style of discourse may be thought incon- 
sistent with the no-education and habits of life of 
a thorough-bred seaman. Fleming, indeed, isa re- 
markable person. The author possesses several of 
his letters relative to the subject of his mutiny; and 
their manner of expression, albeit a little ambitious, 
would not discredit a scholar. The professional read- 
er, if he should happen to bestow a careful attention on 
the minor stories and anecdotes in the followin 
volume, may, perchance, discover a few practi 
truths (by way of moral) lurking in the incidents. 
He may stumble on something which may either 
confirm some previous thought of his own, or sug- 
gest hints for some future cogitation. Be this as it 
may, the author will, perhaps, be forgiven, for say- 
ing that his aim has not been confined to mere enter- 
tainment.”* 


It is our duty to confirm this claim. The sea 
phraseology must not be fancied to be of that sort of 
slang which would prevent general readers from 
understanding or relishing the story; on the contrary, 
it is the seasoning of the dish; and with regard to 
moral and instruction, we are convineed 
that few officers in his Majesty’s navy will rise from 
the perusal of this volume withont being much bene- 
fitted by the hints it throws out, and the lessons it 
affords for the good of the service. We will now 
endeavour to illustrate our opinions by an extract. 


The sailors having determined on a redress of 
their grievances, the complaints respecting which had 
it must be confessed been sadly neglected—the break- 
ing out of the storm is thus described:— 


*¢ © Well, five or six weeks passes over from our 
first sailing to our return to Spithead, when, on the 
15th of April, the Royal George makes the signal 
to prepare to sea—this was of a Sunday afternoon. 
There was little more done that day than to broach 
the business,’ ‘How?’ Why, by three thund’ri 
cheers, led by the lazy Charlotte, and followed by 
every ship in the fleet, as fast as they could rig their 
roarers, Never, no, never since the fall 0’? man was 
known such a hallabaloo. Why, the very air rung 
wi’ the roar, and the ships ai their anchors shook 
for all the world like the shock of an earthquake. 
[ was alongside the Charlotte at the time—for you 
see I was coxon 0’ the cutter as only a little atore 
left the frigate to feteh our carpenter aboard, as went 
to look at the model of a new fassion way 0’ fishin 
ataup-sail yard. Well, pea from pan never oo 
faster nor did Bill from the boat at the sound o’ the 
Charlotte’s cheer; ‘for,’ says I to myself, ‘ the 
breeze’s began.’ Afore you could well crack a bis- 
cuit I stood on her starboard gangway. ‘There were 
the leaftennants, mates, midshipmen, purser, sur- 
geon, warrant-officers, and all, flyin’ up the ladders, 
and must’ring helter-skelter on deck, like men as 
was fairly mazed. The second leaftennant had 
charge o’ the ship, for the first was ashore, and the 
captain, in course, was seldom aboard. One Mister 
W-——n was the second leaftennant, and a finer fel- 
low, they said, never took trumpet in hand. Ill 
never forget, no never, as long as breath’s in the 
body o’ Bill, the look o’ the man when he first tum- 
bles up from below. ‘ What’s the matter—what’s 
the matter?’ says he, lookin’ up in the crowded rig- 
gin’, with his eyes starin’ out of his head—for the 
riggin’ was reg’larly manned, and there was more, 
ay, more nor seven hundred souls in the shrouds! 
‘Oh God!’ says he flingin’ himself down on his 
knees, and heavin’ up his arms aloft—‘ oh,’ says he, 
‘is it come to this’ Shoot me—shoot me!’ says he 
—‘blow out my brains at once, for I never can live 
to hear it said, that whilst I,’ said he, with the blood 
biling up in his face, ‘ whilst I had charge o’ the 
ship, a disturbance broke out aboard!’ ‘We’ll not 
hurt a hair o’ your head,’ sings out a couple o’ hands, 
fast hurryin’ down the larboard main-riggin’—‘ No, 
not a hair,’ says Uddlestone, one of the Charlotte’s 
quarter-gunners, as was made one of her delicates. 
* Not a hair,’ says Bob Glyn, the other as belonged 
to the folksel—for I knew the pair em well. 
‘ Not a hair,’ says Bob, stepping up to the man on 
his knees. ‘Get up, sir—up, sir,’ says Uddlestone. 
‘Rise, Mister W——n--rise, sir,’says Glyn, ‘you’ve 
always behaved like a man,’ says Bob, as he and. 
Uddlestone lends the poor gemman a fist to get on 
his pins—‘we’ve nothing to say, no, not a word 
— you, Mister W——n, nor officer aboard.’ 
* No,’ says Uddlestone, ‘ we wants no more nor our 
grievances granted,——and it’s not the leaftennants, 
nor yet the captains, in the fleet as can now do what 
we wants.’ Well, you know, the whole fleet a fol- 
lowin’ the Charlotte’s cheer, showed the officers at 
once *twas a reg’lar blow-up, and not confined to 
one or two such dissatisfied ships as ourselves—so, 
in course, they tries to palaver over the Charlotte’s, 
and advises them to return to their reg’lar duty, like 
men. ‘So we will,’ says Glyn, “when treated like 
men, but never afore. And moreover,’ says he, 
‘the fleet,’ says Bob, ‘have made up their minds 
not to put breast to bar, or lift an anchor, till our 
wrongs are reg’larly righted.’ ‘ But mind,’ says one 
Bill Williams, a Weishman born—as fine a young 
fellow as ever you seed—he stood six feet two in his 
stockin’ feet—*‘ mind ye,’ says he, steppin’ for’ard 
in front o’ the oflicers—‘ ay, and let it be clapt in 
the log,’ says he, skappin’ his thigh to give weight to 
his words, for Bill, they said, wasa capital scholard 
—‘ mind, gemman,’ says he, ‘if so be as the ene- 
my’s fleet puts to sea, we’ll first give the ships up to 
the officers—follow and fight ’em—ay, and beat ’em 
in the bargain: for d—— it,’ says he, ‘ it never shall 
be said we shy’d Mister Crappo, or hadn’t the same 
nat’ral likin’ to lick him as ever. And then,’ says 
he, with a flourish of his fist, ‘well eome back to 
Spithead in the triumph,’ (though I don know why 
he should fix upon she, for she wasn’t altogether one 
of the stanchest, ) ‘and repeat,’ says he, ‘our com- 
ome till we makes every lord in the land shake in 

is shoes.’ Well, you know, the ball once opened, 
the next throughout the fleet as was taken, was 
to get hold o’ the keys 0’ the magazine and arm- 
chest. We then tried to mollify the officers—tho’, 
I believe, aboard the Mars, there wasn’t many sweet 
words passed atwixt ’em; and what’s more, I b’lieve 
they claps some blue-jacket sentries over some of 
their doors. But aboard most o’ the ships, the of- 
ficers were told no effence was meant to them; and 
to show ’em there wasn’t, it was wished they should 
earry on the reg’lar duty afloat, as if nothing had 
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they gets a bit of a hint, they wasn’t to interfere wi’ 
the way we went to work to get our grievances grant- 
ed. 999 

The meeting of the delegates, two from each ship, 
and their proceedings, are related with singular ac- 
curacy; and there is an sina, the ducking of a 
Jew who cracked a joke upon them, told in so amus- 
ing a way, that we regret it is too long to be quoted 
as an example of the author’s humour. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, that after the Breeze at Spit- 
head had subsided, a woman was the cause of the mu- 
tiny breaking out again at St. Helens. 

*« This damsel (it is stated) had been in the habit 
of receiving occasional visits from Admiral C-——s’ 
steward on shore; and upon one of those tender ocea- 
sions had picked from the admiral’s man, that the 
London and Marlborough were detained at Spithead 
until Lord Bridport had sailed, in order that, if ne- 
cessary, Admiral C——s might proceed to punish 
the crews of both ships by decimation—’ * What! 
by starvation?’ cried Miller. ‘ You shall presently 
hear,’ said Fleming, perfectly composed; ‘ and that 
Sir John had received orders to that effect from the 
commander-in-chief.? Upon this information, the 
well-meaning girl, quietly dismissing her admirer, 
forthwith proceeded to St. Helens, to put Valentine 
Joice (who with the fair one, it seems, was a still 
more favoured swain than the steward, ) in possession 
of a secret which was indeed of such vital importance 
to the ships’ companies detained at Spithead. Al- 
ready alongside of the St. George at Helens, she in- 
quired for Joice; nor did she desire to ascend the 
side— twas sufficient to see him below in the boat. 
Permission was granted, for the order of things was 
now reversed—a few days before all leave was obtain- 
ed from Joice himself. In five minutes, at most, the 
untimely seeret was disclosed—Joice’s mind was 
made up; the girl’s account fully confirmed the ru- 
mour already afloat; the die was cast, and before the 
next bell was struck, three tell-tale cheers, followed 
in fast suecession by every ship at the anchorage, 
again proclaimed the distracted state of the fleet: 
though, be it remarked, not a ship had been previous- 
ly prepared for so sudden a burst of—’” 

x Lieutenant Bover, of the London, having order- 
ed the marines to fire on the seamen, by which a sai- 
lor was killed, very narrowly escaped being hanged 
for this deed. His neck was saved from the halter 
by the timely interference of two of the men; but his 
conduct was afterwards regularly investigated by the 
delegates in council. 

*** The delegates met in the Mars’ gun-room. 
The case demanded the most solemn consideration; 
and the gun-room, as being apart from the people, 
was purposely selected to investigate the affair; 
though, 1 must say, that there was little obtrusive 
curiosity evinced on the part of the Mars’ ship’s com- 
pany.’ ‘Of course not,’ said Tailor; ‘The commit- 
tee-men had made up their minds upon the matter.’ 
‘Perhaps so. Well, the blood spilt in the London 
had already aroused the wrath of the fleet, and had 
ealled forth the worst feelings of the worst afloat— 
for what feeling can be worse than that of revenge? 
Upon the fate of the unfortunate Lieutenant, each 
ship, with the exception of the London and George, 
had, unsolicited, sent in her sealed sentence. Nor 
was there evidence wanting to prove that the lieute- 
nant’s fire was the first to draw blood; for poor Bo- 
ver himself was the first to confess the fact. The 
fourteen letters, or rather packets, for they assumed 
a formidable shape, were opened and read by the 
delegates of their respective ships. This occupied 
afew moments of solemn silence; and I'll venture to 
assert that no other instance ever occurred, in which 
fourteen papers, purporting to say so much, have 
been so thoroughly read and understood in so short a 
period.’ 

‘Why, you know,’ said Tailor, ‘it is only when 
people mean what they say, that they’ve little to say.’ 
* Exactly so—you say no more than true,’ said Mil- 
ler. ‘Now the whole time I was aboard, I never 
writes to the old woman in any other way than this— 
and more the old girl never wanted: ‘ Dear Bet,’ says 
I, ‘I’m well and hearty, and continues to “Jot as long 
as you continues an honest woman—Yours, ‘Tom.’ 
‘Now there, truth stares her full in the face. But 
if I spins her a long roguish yarn *bout lubberly love, 
and the likes of that there tiresome trash, or sends 
her a longor sarmin ’bout followin’ the sogers and 
the like, why, then, there’s a thin look o’ truth on 
one side or t’other. Bet natrally says, ‘If Tom likes 
Bet, where’s the kashun to tell st this time o’ day,’ 
—and if Bet likes Tom, why talk of followin’ the 
sogers? And so I says, them as wanted the leften- 
nant’s life shewed they were in earnest, or they 
wouldn’t have said so little about it.’ ‘ It were weil 
for many,’ said Fleeing. ‘if the lawyers and you 
could agree.’ ‘1)—n the lawyers—back to the breeze, 
and keep full-and-by.’ ‘To the best of my recollec- 
tion, the letters—he dead letters,as since designated, 
ran thus—‘We of the Mars say, instantaneous death,’ 

Malborough’s say, blood for blood.’ 
Minotaurs have determined on death.’—* We of the 
Charlotte say, use the yard-ropes.’—And so on--a 
similar strain pervading the fourteen letters. At this 
moment Alex. Harding, my brother delegate for the 
London, was either taken really unwell, or feigned 
to be so—some suspected the latter. He rose from 
the table, walked about the gun-room, but rever re- 
sumed his seat, or ever after that sat asa delegate. 
The fact was, those brief documents of death unman- 
ned hin. He at once saw the feeling of the fleet. 
Nor were the majority of delegates, who were really 
a well-disposed and humane set of men, less sensible 
of the excitement afloat; but the dread of the recep- 


tion with which they should meet on their return to 
their respective ships, induced many to yield their 
opinion to that which was termed the ‘general voice.’ 
Fleming again interfered and saved the lieutenant. 
Lord Howe’s visit to the mutineers, and the redress 
of their grievances, wind up the tale, with which, 
we have only to repeat, we have been highly grati- 
fied. The other anecdotes are short and entertaining, 
with many graphie hits; but we must spin our yarn 
no farther tian one remaining extract. 


JACK IN LOVE. 


Jack’s description of a young lady whom he ima- 
gined fell in love with him on her passage to Madras. 
‘‘Bless your hearts, I lost,—or, what’s all one as 
lost, let slip through my fingers, on an out’ard-bound 
vyage to Madras, as nice 2 little craft as ever hit the 
fancy o? man—and for why? Because miss was too 
modest to open her mind, and Phill too green, at the 
time, to diskiver her drift. She was a reg’lar-built 
lady—played on your forty-pianor, and wore nothing 
but silks and satins all the way out to Madras. She’d 
the wickedest eye, and yet there was never no wick- 
edness in it; for twas as blue and as bright as the sea 
in a calm; but twas the most rogishest eyel ever seed 
with a winch. She used to look under her lee-lid, 
as was alwayson the droop, fur all the world like the 
slope of a lower-deck port of a rainy day. ‘There 
was never—no, never, a craft more beautifully built. 
She wanted no sheathing on her bilge, or bends to 
make her stand up to her sticks. Her bearings were 
in the right place. She tumbled in, asin course she 
should, a little aloft. None o’ your wall-sided wench- 
es for Phill. Inever knew one on’em yet as could 
properly carry their canvass. Her ran was as clean 
as a clipper’s; and as for her bow, the le-la Pomone’s 
herself wasn’t finer beneath or fuller above. When- 
ever ‘twas my weather-wheel, she was sure to be 
backing, and filling, and boxing *bout the binnacle, 
like a cooper round a cask. ‘There she’d be, ove 
time a larning her compass—another seeing which 
way her head was—now axing the name 0’ that rope, 
then the name o’ this: the difference ’twixt a reef, and 
a true lover’s knot; and then she’d send flyin’ such a 
elance at a fellow as would either shake the ship up 
inthe wind, or make her yaw from her course four or 
five points. Many and many’s the blowin’ up she’s 
a-gotme. But I take it Miss’Morton (for she didu’t 
go by a purser’s name) took ’em all more at heart nor 
ever did Phill. ‘I so loves the sea,’ says she, a day 
or two after we crosses the line: ‘sailors,’ says she, 
are such kind-hearted men. They’ve such sinnivatin 
ways with ’°em. ‘They takes such care o’ their hair; 
and they seem,’ says she, ‘so fond of children—even 
among the very pigs and poultry they’ve always a pet. 
Oh! Mister Farley,’ says she, (for you see, and what’s 
more, I never could come at the cause, she always 


lors. 


!and slap goes, short in’the irons, the fore-topmast 
and top-gallant studden-sail booms.’ ” 


THE HINDOOS. 


Letrrr From A Boston MEncHant. 

Sir—In my last letter we buried a Hindoo after 
the manner prescibed in the books: let us now ‘ peep 
through the blanket of the dark’ and see what exist- 
ence his sages have decreed or his bards invented for 
him. The horror with which most of them regard 
a dead earease, as an article of food, has its origin in 
the belief of the transmigration of the soul. In 
slaughtering a sheep, the son knows not but that he 
may dislodge the spirit of his father from an easy 
cabinet, to shut it up in one less quiet. 

The Hindoos believe therefore that there is no 
difference between the soul of a man and of a brute, 
but that the souls of men are condemned to the bo- 
dies of beasts to expiate the sins committed in the 
human form. Of course it is an equal crime in their 
estimation to kill aman or dog, though many of them 
would take more trouble to save a dog than a human 
being. They deem transmigration a system of pun- 
ishments and rewards, thinking that a man rises or 
sinks in the grade of animals he enters into, as he 
has been good or bad in his first state. “They think 
that a soul after death retains some of the stains con- 
tracted in life, and pretend to discover ‘an ancient 
fish-like smell’ in those of their neighbours who were 
lately imprisoned like Jonah in fish. ‘The philoso- 
phers have not agreed upon the duration of the trans- 
migration, which they say will not terminate till the 
soul is completely purified. Plato supposed the term 
to be from three to ten thousand years, which gives 
the soul ample opportunities of inhabiting various 
‘tenements of clay,’ and as the life of brutes is ge- 
nerally brief, (probably because they have among 
them no physicians) the soul may frequehtly change 
its quarters. It may do this many times even in ove 
day, supposing it passed into those ephemera upon 
a leaf described by Franklin in the Moulin Joli—an 
old patriarch of which declared that the great lumi- 


would clap a handle to my name,) you dves’nt know, | five pounds fell into the brook, leaving ine standing 
Mr. Farley,’ says she, ‘how much I doats upon sai- | like a statue in ice, or like the woodcutter that lost 
What would I give,’ says she, letting liy ano- | his axe in the stream. . 

ther flash of her eye—‘what would I give,’ continued | 
Farley, endeavouring to imitate the feminine tone of | course that solitude is favourable to virtue, or that 
his quondam love ‘could I only follow their fortuns.’ | he who secedes from the society of mankind is more 
I thinks I now hears her voice—sees her afore me | enlightened by wisdom or elevated by virtne. It may 
with her half-lowered lid fixed on her tapered foot be true, ina country peopled with inhabitants like 
oe she’d a foot like a Chinese child) as it peeped | the Hindoos, that solitude is better than society— 
rom under her petticoat, shoving the sand, that lay but in lands more enlightened, revelation as well as 
spread upon the deck, into the pitchy seams, as biled | reason shows that it is not good for a man to be alone. 
out in spite o’? the awning. Well, you know, when | The hermit in Rasselas was the best of his tribe, but 
she says, ‘What would I give could L only follow their | he was luckily engaged in regulating the seasons, and 
fortuns,’—so much she gets hold 0’ my mind, that) had therefore constant employment. The anchorite, 
I’m blessed if the ship did’nt broach instantly to, | if removed from human temptations, is at a greater 
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nary had declined somewhat to the westward during 
his own life. 

Transmigration would be a creed for those 
deprived of a better, did it bat include the cireum- 
stance of consciousness, which however is bestowed 
ona tew souls of great purity, 


equus amavit Jupiter. 


I had rather believe with Pythagoras than Hume, 
for the Grecian declared that he remembered his own 
previous state of existence. If unconscious of our 
identity with ourselves in our previous state, we can- 
not be sensible of the punishment for misdeeds com- 
mitted then. But it would be the perfection of retalia- 
tion, if not of justice, for a cruel man when he re- 
vives from death in the form of a horse, to remember 
under his panting struggles, his unmerited lashes, 
and stinted fare, or how often when he held the rein 
himself he had tasked and goaded other animals be- 
yond their powers. 

The Greeks, however, had this fable of Lethe wa- 
ters as fatal to consciousness, as aleohol is now de- 
structive of reason. When the wave of oblivion has 
gone over the soul, it was asa fresh starting point 
whence to set out anew, without the incumbrance of 
former grief, and remorse. The hardest grief is 
from memory; destroy that and you indeed ‘ minister 
to a mind diseased.’ Were the cup presented to you, 
would you taste it—my own memory is what I would 
the latest lose, even if the funetions of reason were 
perfect without it—and though it shows me (I ac- 
knowledge) in its unflattering mirror some hideous 
and repulsive figures. 

If Lethe could chase, like the music of immortals— 


* Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain,’ 


it would also destroy what overpays them all,—the 
memory of joys departed, and of friends that made 
even the remembrance of sorrow pleasing. 

After my crimes, that is, after a few thousand acts 
of selfishness, and ingratitude, in which I preferred 
my own gratification to that of friends who readily 
gave up their own pleasure for mine, the cireum- 
stance which I the most desire to forget, you cannot 
conjecture—I would purchase, sir, at a moderate 
price, an exemption from an evil that befel me eigh- 
teen years ago; for when disturbed in sleep I dream 
of it even yet. 1 was in a meadow spread with tall 
grass, and spangled with red lilies and yellow, cast- 
ing in at a noble bend in the brook for a trout; I 
knew froma tradition of the old fisherman that it was 
the haunt of a fish of four pounds. By Hercules! 
(excuse me, sir, for 1 wax warm at the remem- 
brance) he bit in an instant, and carried the line under 
the bank. It was the happiest moment of my life— 
yet I have worn two epaulettes on the parade as a 
Major in the Militia—but the hook was broken when 
the fish was at the brink of the grass, and a trout of 


Hermits are honoured in India, It is thought of 


distance from haman sympathies. But let him not 
think when he has barred the door of his cell that he 
has excluded the evil passions and thoughts which he | 
fled from the world to escape. He has displaced the 

very barriers that resist them—active pursuits and 
duties would fill his mind with better things; but se- 
clusion leaves him without social aid or individual 
firmness, to fall before the images that solitude 
always creates. ‘The combats recorded in monkish 
times between the solitary saint and the powers of 
evil, are represented as being severe in the propor- 
tion in which the assailed wasa solitary. ‘The enemy 
wisely made his attack where not only there were 
weak walls, but traitors in the garrison. It is doubt- 
ful whether Saint Dunstan himself would have come 
off with honour if he had nota greater familiarity 
with carnal than with spiritual weapons. He carried 
the war into his adversary’s territories and in his own 
manner of fighting; for he held the devil by his nose 
with red hot pincers, till the forceps grew cold, and 
he had discharged upon him half of his breviary. 

It is not opportunity alone that tempts mankind. 
The tempter is within, and there is no way to resist, 
but by a constant performance of all those great offi- 
ces, that we are wont to call the minor duties of life. 
If we neglect the obvious and the easy, what is the 
probability that we shall perform the unfrequent and 
the arduous. It is in this view that a hero és a hero 
even to his valet: viz. in the familiar duties of punc- 
tuality, affability, kindness and courtesy in the com- 
mon afiairs of life. 

In Hindostan not only princes but gods honour 
those who devote their life to solitary penance and 
prayer, and this flattery to spiritual pretensions sel- 
dom produces humility. ‘The recluses sometimes 
assume a haughtiness even towards the gods, and 
have been known to pass round a temple and give 
each of the idolsa kick. This, though permitted to 
a saint, would be a fearful outrage in a sinner, and 
if he should rely upon the forbearance of the gods, 
the populace would become their avengers. 

There is one class of recluses that are enjoined to 


ver, to thatch it with palm leaf, and to live in sim, 
plicity, but not in solitude. These devotees are 
mitted to retire to the wilderness with their wive 
for they do not think it right, like some Catholics, ¢ 
extinguish the best passion of the soul, in the belies 
that the extinction or suppression of human sensibjjj. 
ties is acceptable to Providence. It is no true Philoso. 
phy, and therefore no good poetry, to link this one 
Virtue with a thousand crimes’—no man is degrad. 
ed in one point, and much elevated in another, yt 
if one sensibility be dimmed, the others cannot be 
pure, So also if the heart be right in what is 9 
complex that it inciades all the virtues, there is np 
fear that in other respects it will be the slave to Vien 
These Hindoos, therefore, who retire to the shade 
of melancholy boughs, and pass life in forests sooth. 
ed by the murmur of the waterfalls and the singino 
of birds, if they take the companion the rule of the 
order and higher authorities prescribe, may receive 
all the advantages of solitude, without its evil effeets, 
hy which men are too often made selfish, misanthro. 
and cruel. A picture like this the poets have de. 
ighted to draw since man lived thus in paradise, ang 
two of the greatest of the age, differing in all things 
else, have a perfect coincidence here. One is dead: 
and the other has moved his ashes—but the ad : 
that restricts the remarks upon the dead only to what 
is good, should never be followed to the oppressiog 
of the weak, the afflicted, the injured, the uncon. 


plaining and the innocent—‘ Justice is better than ap 
old saw.’ 


‘O that the desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 
And hating no one, love but only her.’ 


Brrox, 


*O Love, in such a wilderness as this, 
Where transport and security entwine, 
Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 
And here thou art a god indeed divine.’ 
CAMPBELL, 


The devotees, as well as those who build temples, 
seem to have understood the effeet of local situation 
on the mind; the hermitages and pagodas are in the 
most lonely and impressive scenes, where the gloon 
of the woods or the grandeur of the mountains dis 
poses the mind to melancholy and devotion. |p 
these solitudes, where the imagination is mor 
active than the judgment, the common -oceurrences 
of nature are invested with mystical and supernatu- 
ral dignity, and a cloud rolling down the mountain 
side is a giant emerging from his eave; 


‘ The mountain mist took form and limb, 
Of noontide hag, and goblin grim,’ 


The Hindoo giants are not the small race that car- 
ry a ‘wand’ no bigger than a Norway pine, or that 
‘bob for whale’ like a Nantucket Goliath, but the 
very hairs of their beard are each one as large as a 
banian tree, that covers two acres. ‘Their palaces 
are so lofty that the sun at noonday but creeps through 
one of the arches. . 

‘These ‘ men of mighty bone and bold emprise’ are 
best pleased when injuring the helpless, and the aid 
of the conjurer is sometimes sought for protection 
from them and other dangers of the same class. ‘The 
conjurer however ‘must go by the card,’ the slight. 
est variation in his form would be like the want of 
seal in the law, and would cause the whole mischief 
he is preparing for others, to fall upon his own pate, 
I have seen two conjurers pitted against each other 


in a trial of skiH; a small coin was thrown upon the 
ground, which was to be taken up by art of magic, 
without touching finger to it. Both advanced in fear 
and trembling,—when one poured out such a curse 
upon the other that he fell over and rolled upon the 
ground. When he recovered himself, it was to re- 
join in an anathema, that made his opponent leap 
from the earth like a buck. ‘The money in the meao 
time disappeared mysteriously, though I suppos 
that the conjurers after the contest became as friend 
vd “ two lawyers out of court, and divided the profit 
airly, 
Where there are so many recluses as in India, con 
templation is more honoured than one of our eommon 
place cardinal virtues. ‘By contemplation, heaven 
itself is won,’—a contemplative life, if followed ac 
cording to religious usage, so raises the thoughts 
and affections, that while the soul is off on her hea 
venward mission, the body is no longer sensible to 
qe or the mind to sorrow. ‘The author from whom 
borrow largely without the means or disposition to 
pay, had a conversation with a young man who ha! 
studied contemplation under a seraphic professor. 
‘ My first lesson,’ said the novice, ‘ was to endeavour 
to expel from my mind all thought whatever, and 
I began without much, you might suppose the tast 
easy. I was direeted also to restrain my breathing 
as long as possible, and I could at last hold my breath 
like a Cingalese pearl-fisherman. These and othe 
severitics were not without their reward; when mf 
eyes were bursting from my head with the straining, 
I thought I could see by day the full moon and 
stars—and at other times it was as dark to me as mid 
night under the light of the sun. My next lessoo 
was to look steadily at the sky without winking for 
hours together. In addition to the moon and sta‘8 
[ now saw sparks and globes of fire, and lost the sigit 
of one eye. It was necessary, according to the books 
to stop my ears with the two‘thumbs, and aller 
drawing ina supply of breath for five minutes, 
each fore finger round and stop the nostrils 


build a lodge on the shore of a lake, or of a ri- 


whike 
while I sat down upon my heels, In this way J si 
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cal boil li th i stem it may be made of immense | Or iced water: or to take iced punch, or iced cream 

ler a banian tree, lik der a| vertical rays was boiling to all appearance the sur- | a vigorous system it may be ¢ ; inch, > 
leaf, face of was heaving at her anchor | impottance to the community. in place of a draught of clear river water, or that 


« This course of study became too hard, and I pre- 
ferred 0 return to a life of activity rather than pur- 
chase at such a rate the advantages of contemplation. 
Jt would do a scholar’s heart good to see my master 

» tough his proposition; he would stand upon one 
as upright as a palm tree fora day, then he would 
Jant himself on his head, and seem to take root with 
iis legs in the air, ‘The great end of these practices 
i; to destroy all sensation in the body so that the mind 
may be the more free to contemplate, but I followed 
‘he course Only enough to feel the evils without 
yeaping the reward of the science.’ , 


A TRIP TO THE FISHING BANKS. 

Since the arrival of the ** hot spell,” great indus- 
try and activity have been manifested in attempts to 
«t clear of the fieree and intolerable rays of Phe- 
jus, but the sun seems bent on pouring his liquid 
fixe on all who eseape from the city, in hopes of en- 
jing cooling shades, murmuring rills, waving 
‘rnches and limpid streams—eountry places, water 
excursions, and mineral mountains, which have hi- 
therto sheltered the —- traveller, are no protec- 
tion in these times, against hot weather; and, it seems 
to be voted by general consent, that, although the 
city is sufficiently hot, yet it is as‘tool as any other 
plive, and abating a few sudden deaths from heat— 
from eating cucumbers, watermelons, and a delicate 
compound of buttermilk and blackberry—save now 
aud then a case of cholera morbus, from eating lob- 
sters, the city may be considered tolerably healthy. 
Nevertheless, the rage for going into the country 
seems to pervade all classes, from the rich cit, who 
drives his bays and landau, to the honest workey, 
who cracks his whip in his green wagon and bob-tail 
grey. On one of those fierce days last week, sa 
avout two o’clock P. M., while the sun was in his 
most melting mood, Mrs, Alderman Marrowbone, 
af the Bowery, dressed en negligee, according to the 
vason, popp’d her head out of the window and saw 
ler beloved Rib, puffing to raise the wind—with coat 
guarm and shirt opened at the collar, making his 
way home to dinner, . 

“Elizabeth Jane, my dear, here comes your daddy 
rin, get his morning gown—put a lump of ice in 
the tankard of apple toddy—tell Dolly to put down 
the steaks, and some green corn—pepper the lobsters 
well, and put the watermillion in the tub. Well my 
dear, aint you most melted? ** Why yes, I’m in a 
pretty pickle--like butter in July—whew—cant 
stand it much longer.” ‘* There, I told you, papa, 
that we must take an excursion or we shall expire— 
Jet's go somewheres—do, pray—to the Springs—to 
Catskill Mountains—to the Falls, or some such fa- 
shionable place.”? ** Hold your tongue, you hussy, 
what have you to do with fashion—no, no, I shall go 
to no Springs. May be I mought go down to the 
Fishing Banks to taste the salt air, and cool my cop- 
pers in the salt sea.” ** Well, Pa, any change—any 
where to get out of this smoky, fiery city.” 

‘The next morning at peep of day the gray poney 
was tackled to the green wagon, and the Alderman, 
his cara sposa, and Miss Elizabeth Jane, dressed in 
their best bibs and tuckers, rattled down the Bowery 
to the steamboat. Bruce, the great mastiil, trotted 
behind. ‘The sun was just rising above Brooklyn 
Heights, broad, hot and red, giving tokens of a 
swinging day, when the last toll of the bell and the 
letting off of the surplus steam saw the worthy fami- 
ly ou board, and snugly seated near the rudder and 
under the awning. 

Those who have never sailed down the East Ri- 
wer, passed the Battery and Governor’s Island, and 
coursed toward the Hook in the cool of the morning 
as the white cottages of Staten Island break ou the 
eye, can searecly imagine the beauty of the secene— 
but we won’t be descriptive or poetical, 

“ said the Alderman, have you 
got my lishing tackle ready?” “ Yes,” replied the 
honest Mynheer, taking the pipe from his mouth— 
“its reesht goot—holiauds gemacth—you maght the 
fish ketchen, echt will de mint shlings ge drinkin.” 
ln rounding the Castle the whole party rushed by 
the engine to see the scenery. ‘* Now, my dear, 
ake care of that biler—it might bust.” ** Pooh, 
pooh! it can’t bust [ tell ye—made of copper—hoo! 
how hot—puts me in mind of Plutus’”—** Pluto, 
papa~-you mind your Roman mythology.” 
‘La, my dear, the boat’s going in the Quarantine 
ground--we may catch the yellow fever.” ‘* Non- 
seuse, nonsense, there’s no yellow fever there—but 
Elizabeth Jaue may catch the small pox, for ‘there’s 
the Hospital—Captain, don’t auchor, let’s be off.” 

The bout has passed Fort La Fayette, and was 
making towards the Fishing Banks—lines, plumbs, 
lipsys, corks, &e. &e. were spread on deck—each 

fisher was ready for the sport. ‘The fair Elizabeth 
Was cheerfully employed, not in preparing hooks for 
lovers, butin a more imnocent and harmless way, was 
fixing the clams for bait. ‘he boat was now rising 
and plunging in the blue billows of the ocean. The 
rosy lips of Elizabeth Jane began to grow pale and 
thin—she dropped the line on deck, Pa—l’m very 
sick.” She sunk her head ow the taffrail. ‘* O dear, 
O me—what’s the matter,” said Mrs. Alderman 
Marrowhoncs, ‘my head swims round—l’m all 
oer dizzy. Alderman, my duck, come here, 
quick.” ‘Phe worthy Alderman was ever and anon 
hauling up a porgy, which were flapping about the 
Weck, Some were sealing the fish, and the whiz- 
of the trying pan in caboose, gave ‘Sawful 
tote of preparation.” It was nodn—the sun with its 


on the fishing banks—the heat of the boilers still con- 
tinued—the honest Alderman was melting in his 
fishing vocation, when the faint voice of his wife and 
daughter broke upon hisear. He hastened towards 
them, where they lay spread at full length on the 
benches, sighing, moaning, sick and spiritiess. ‘* Eat 
a hot porgy, my dear, ’twill settle your stomach.” 
“Oh dear—don’t talk of eating—I can’t move— 
Elizabeth Jane my love, how do youfeel?” 

** Don’t talk ma, 1 can’t speak—Oh—how sick I 
am”—** would you like a morsel of salt pork maam?”’ 
said one of the sailors. **You brute!—O dear, I wish 
I was home in the Bowery. The Alderman, much 
grieved at the hospital-like appearance of the quar- 
ter deck, and the groans of his wife and daughter, 
was about discussing the tail of a porgy, when the 
epidemic seized him. ‘* Hollo—steady there—damn 
the boat—how she heaves—I feel very queerish— 
very qualmish—Steward, some brandy and water.” 
Suddenly reeling with the yawing of the boat, the 
Alderman sunk down sick and exhausted with his 
prostrate family. ‘Towards sunset the boat come to, 
at Fulton street wharf, and the spiritless and faded 
trio got into their little wagon and soon found them- 
selves in their comfortable domicil, determined 
never again in any weather to leave the Bowery, for 
a jaunt on the Fishing Banks. Y. Cour. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

No one in the slightest degree acquainted 
with the obligations and demands of the several 
professions, can have failed to perceive the va- 
lue, and almost the necessity, of a well conduct- 
ed education, to professional respectability and 
success. 

It affords no slight satisfaction to be authorized 
to think, that the opinion is rapidly passing into 
the authority of an axiom, that the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge is one of the principal pillars 
of security to our political edifice. 

It is by these considerations that we are led 
thus early to express our interest in the general 
subject of education, and to avow our anxious 
desire to foster, as far as our influence may 
reach, the growing disposition in our country to 
deepen and extend the foundations of solid 
learning, and valuable literary acquirement. 
With this view we shall be happy to insert ac- 
curate statements of the condition and prospects 
of our literary institutions throughout the Union. 
As a commencement of this branch of our la- 
bours, we present the following brief account of 
the state and prospects of the University in this 
city, which enjoys the honour of havirg, in olden 
times, trained not a few of those minds to whose 
capacity, energy and patriotism, we owe the in- 
estimable blessing of our independence. 

The University of Pennsylvania has passed 
through many vicissitudes, both political and 
literary. Itexists, at present, with four depart- 
ments; a charity school, a grammar school, a me- 
dical department; and a college. 

‘The charity school contains about 160 scho- 
lars, of both sexes, who are taught gratuitously 
the elements of a solid English education, The 
funds for its establishment and support, were ori- 
ginally given by several benevolent individuals, 
and particularly by John Keble. Since its insti- 
tution, in 1740, it is calculated that several thou- 
sand children have enjoyed the benefit of its in- 
structions. It has, at present, three well qualified 
teachers, one in the female, and two in the male 
department, 

The grammar school, which, together with 
the charity school, constituted, under the title 
of the academy and charitable school, the foun- 
dation on which the college was afterwards 
erected, has passed through various fortunes, It 
is associated with the recollections of boyhood, 
to many individuals, who now occupy the most 
distinguished stations in the several professions 
in our city; and the shrill summons of its piercing 
bell, and the shriller intonations of several of its 
able instructors, as they plied the work of men- 
tal discipline on their youthful charge, are che- 
rished topics of remembrance. In later years it 
shared the unpopularity of the higher depart- 
ment, and has had also to contend with many va- 
luable private schools, in a field where once it 
enjoyed an almost exclusive sway. From the 
catalogue of the students of the University, pub- 
lished in January of this year, it would appear 
that it is divided into two establishments, the 
eastern and the western grammar schools, in- 
cluding together about 120 scholars. On inquiry, 
however, we learn that the Board have recently 
discontinued the western branch, and are about 
to re-organize the remaining school so as to 
adapt it more completely to the wants of the 
city, and the character of the collegiate depart- 
ment, to which as a preparatory school, it is de- 
signed to stand in the relation of a feeder, Under 
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The medical department, which in 1765 was 
engrafted on the college, has so long been re- 
garded throughout the Union as the first of its 
kind on this side of the Atlantic, that we deem 
it necessary to say no more, than that it conti- 
nues to sustain by the talents, zeal and dilgence 
of its professors, its claims to the public confi- 
dence; and that its halls are annually crowded 
by the disciples of medical science, from every 
section of the United States. The last medical 
class numbered four hundred and twenty-one. 

By many Americans, who have visited the 
most renowned institutions abread, the new Me- 
dical Hall in Ninth street has been pronounced 
more capacious and convenient, and better ar- 
ranged, than any to which they have had access 
in other countries. 

The Collegiate department is rapidly esta- 
blishing its claim to the patronage and confi- 
dence of the public. We have read with great 
interest the several publications which the 
Board of ‘Trustees have issued since its re-or- 
ganization; and watched with an anxious eye the 
efforts made to resuscitate it from the paralysis, 
into which, under the operation of causes of a 
mixed character, which we do not propose to 
investigate, it had fallen, ‘The increase of the 
number of its students, from twenty to upwards 
of a hundred, the decided expression of opinion 
in its favour by so intelligent a body as the Board 
of ‘Trustees, the erection of a new and spacious 
hall for the accommodation of its professors and 
students, the frequent expression of favourable 
sentiments in private, and the widely spreading 
interest which pervades the community in its 
behalf, afford substantial evidence, that the dili- 
gence, energy and talent of the faculty have not 
been exerted in vain. Thereare in the institution 
five professors, including the provost, having 
charge of a course of study, as extensive and 
thorough as that of the most eminent seminaries 
in our country. At the late examination of the 
senior class for their degrees, we noticed, that 
the subject on which the class was examined in 
the mathematical department, was one connect- 
ed with the highest branches of the science, such 
as are not usually if ever, in this country taught 
in our public seminaries. Our inquiries into the 
state of discipline in the institution, have satisfied 
us, that without being inquisitorial, it is healthy, 
impartial, and vigorous, The students have ac- 
cess to the modern languages, if their parents 
wish it, through the medium of intelligent and 
able teachers, with slight additional expense. 
Two societies, composed of the under graduates, 
exist in the college, with the approbation of the 
trustees and faculty, which are devoted to im- 
provement in composition, declamation and fo- 
rensic discussions; and which, while meeting but 
once a week, they do not interrupt the regular 
studies of the college, can scarcely fail of being 
eminently useful in aiding to unfold the mental 
powers, and in habituating the youthful debaters 
to that collision of intellect and opinion, which 
they are destined to meet, on a larger scale, in 
the intercourses of society. It is only by a system 
of steady, thorough, efficient instruction, that 
scholars are to be formed. The process demands 
the joint intellectual labour of both the professor 
and the student. Judicious improvements in the 
modes of education, will doubtless in the pro- 
gress of society be required, but we have seen 
no satisfactory evidence of the existence of any 
path to knowledge, but that of strenuous and 
persevering application. ‘The great highway of 
education is a beaten track; occasionly it will 
need repairs; but it can never safely be aban. 
doned for any by-road or short cut whatever. 
The body of a child does not spread to the di- 
mensions of a man ina day; nor can the youthful 
intellect be expanded to maturity by any instan- 
taneous process. The true principle to be in- 
culicated on parents, teachers, and scholars, is, 
that a thorough education is not to be acquired 
without a vigorous and unabated exertion of the 
intellectual powers—without hard study. This 
appears to be the principle adopted by the fa- 
culty of the collegiate department of the Univer- 
sity, and it will, we think, if rigidly adhered to, 
ensure to them well furnished halls, and to the 
public a creditable and efficient college. 


(Jour. of Law. 


UNSEASONABLE AND Dinerrovs PractTicEs.— 
Aiter h long and fatiguing walk, or laborious exer- 
cise of any kind, to throw off coat or outer garment, 
untie cravat, expose the neck and breast, and then 
sit down at an open window or door, in a current of 
air, in the evening. 


To drink, after such fatigue or exposure, very cold 


which has been exposed some time to the air. 

To eat much of any kind of fruit, or any, at all, of 
that which is unripe, especially in the evening; or to 
suppose that the evil consequences are to be obviated 
by a glass of wine, or cordial, or spirit and water. 

To eat much animal jood, or to drink liquors of 
any kind, under the idea of thereby removing the 
weakness caused by the great heat of summer. 

To give to infants, or children in general, any such 
detestable compositions as milk-punch, wine or por- 
ter sangaree, or toddy. This practice ought to be 
an indictable offence at common law. 

To give to infants and children any of the various 
qonek medicines, which are recommended as cures 

or worms, or summer complaints, even though sold 
for twenty-five cents a bottle. The common causes 
of disease, from teething, weaning, excess or irregue 
larity in food, extreme heat, &c. are sufficiently de- 
structive, without the auxiliaries of patent and quack 
aeons old womens’ cures, or mothers’ sweet 
ifts, 

To sleep exposed directly to the night air, espe- 
cially if it be very damp, and much cooler than the 
air of the day. 

To have recourse to morning bitters, drams, or 
antifogmatics of any description, uther than spong- 
ing the whole surface of the body with salt water, or. 
using a tepid bath of the same. 

To be tempted by the fineness of the evening to sit 
up ull midnight, and, as a consequence, to lie in bed 
in the morning. 

‘To take the usual meals, when excessively fatigued 
from want of sleep, unaccustomed labour, or begin- 
ning indisposition. Abstinence, or reduced diet, 
timely commenced, will obviate all the risks from 
these causes —Jour. Health. 


EXTRACTS. 


From late Foreign papers received at this office. 

Michael Boai, the Chin- Chopper.—It is a fact— 
we have verified our paragraph of last week, and yes- 
terday, at the Egyptian Hall, absolutely heard the 
Chin-chopper play or chop several airs. A more 
novel and curious exhibition we certainly never saw. 
Mr. Boai, his wife, a pretty guitarist, and a violin 
accompaniment, performed several pieces of music, 
the remarkable portion of which consisted in his 
producing sounds, resembling castenets more than 
anything else, by apparently striking his chin with 
the two fore-fingers of both hands doubled. We 
presume the clucking to proceed from some action 
of the tongue and palate; but the extraordinary cor- 
rectness of the tones, the force and variety of the 
runs, and the exact semblance of the whole being 
produced by strokes upon the chin, rendered the 
performance extremely entertaining. —Literary Ga- 
zelte, 

Lambeth Street.—Among the paupers who applied 
to the magistrates for parochial relief was a middle- 
aged weather-beaten seaman. It appeared that about 
five years since, while he was absent on a voyage to 
Calcutta, his wife formed an acquaintance with a gen- 
tleman, with whom she cohabited until he died, and 
he then settled an annuity of 180/. on her. The parish 
officers, thinking it hard that they should be obliged 
to support the man out of the parish funds while his 
wife wasin the enjoyment of such a handsome ineome, 
wrote to her at Whitby, where she resided, on the 
subject, but she declared that she would not afford her 
husband the least assistance. The magistrates said 
they knew of no Jaw that would compel a wife to sup< 
port herhusband, and therefore the parish must afford 
the applicant the relief he sought for. © 

Sireet.-—A man of respectable ap- 
pearance, named Bagnall, was charged with a singu- 
lar fraud, Mr. Aldous, a pawnbroker, stated that 
the prisoner had been in the habit of pledging articles 
at his shop for the last two years; part of the proper- 
ty pawned consisted of unwrouglit silver. About 
three months since he brought some bars of a metal 
which he said was silver, and pawned it. At different 
times since he brought similar bars, and received on 
the whole upwards of 40/. Some suspicion having 
arisen in Mr. Aldous’s mind, he took some of the bars 
to an assayer, by whom it was ascertained that they 
contained no silver, and were not worth sixpenee.— 
The prisoner said nothing in his defeuec, and was re- 
manded for further evidence. 

. Bow Strect.—A decent looking old man, named 
Daniel Sullivan, was fined 10/. yesterday, for selling 
leathers in the street without a hawker’s license. The 
poor fellow stated in bis defence, that he had served 
his majesty in various battles, aud now that he was 
too old for a soldier, he attempted to gain an honest 
livelihood as well as he could. He had four children 
to support. Mr. Minshull told him to get a friend 
to draw up a petition, stating the hardship of his 
case, to the Lords of the Treasury. He would take 
care it should go to them, and he had no doubt but 
they would order his discharge. 
lilustrations of popular works, by George Cruik- 
shanks. —Mr. Cruikshanks is decidedly at the head 
of his profession, and these Illustrations are perhaps 
ihe very best things he has yet published. ‘There is 
jess extravagance of caricature, and a greater power 
of pictorial composition displayed in them, than in 
any of his former works. ‘The Devil running away 
with the Exciseman is perhaps the best, as it is the 
most eccentric sketch in the publication, The use to 
which old seratch has put his tail is a stroke of inimi- 
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and fidging fain in Alloway Kirk. Cruikshank pro- 
bably possesses more fun and whim than any other 
caricaturist that ever lived. In addition to the hu- 
mour peculiar to himself, and the branch of art in 
which he so much excels, he displays all the nice 
feeling and moral discrimination of Hogarth. 

On the 22d June, Mr. Gurney had travelled, for 
the first time, from London to Birmingham in his 
new steam carriage. He was expected to travel on 
to Liverpool, and crowds went out to meet him. 

Spanish Missionaries. —In California the Spanish 
monks frequently send dragoons into the mountains 
to hunt the Indians, for the purpose of making Chris- 
tian Slaves of them. The soldier so employed is 
furnished with a /asso; and if he succeeds in stealing 
upon a troop of Indians before they can perceive him, 
he throws his noose over the head of one of them, 
claps spurs to his horse, and gallops with his prey 
towards the station of the missionaries, which he 


sometimes reaches with nothing but a corpse. If, | 


however, the victim arrive alive, he is immediately 
baptized, and becomes the property of the mission; 
and should he attempt to escape, he is instantly pur- 
sued by a horseman with the terrible noose, and ex- 
piates his criminal act by cruel punishments and 
chains. The lives of these unhappy creatures pass 
in the monotonous repetition of prayers which they 
do not understand, and the performance of severe 
tasks imposed upon them by the monks. 

A private letter from Frankfort informs us that 
Paganini oy his farewell Concert there on Mon- 
day, the 26thof April. A short time back his Con- 
certs brought in more than £300 each, but, upon this 
last occasion, the gross receipt was not above £60.— 
Court Journal. 

In Great Britain and Ireland there are in connexion 
with the Sunday School Union, 9,895 schools, 97,747 
teachers, and 1,019,576 scholars, being an increase 
last year of 567 schools, and 40,600 scholars. 

he Halt, the Lame, and the Blind!—Lately were 
married, at Yarmouth, Todd, a shoemaker, 
to Miss Maria Wright—the bride and bridegroom 
had but one pair of legs between them, and each 
sported a new timber-toe on the occasion; the bride’s 
maid was lame and blind of an eye, and the father 
was lame and deaf. 

It is calculated that the intelligence of the landing 
of the French army near Algiers will arrive in Lon- 
don in less than four days after the event takes place; 
that the steamboat will be two days between Alssers 
and Marseilles, that the telegraph will convey the 
intelligence to Parisin a short time, and that the ex- 
press from Paris will little exceed 26 hours. The 
distance cannot be less than 1200. . 

The quickest method of producing grapes is to 
grat into the body, near the ground, or, which is pre- 

erable, into the roots of large vines. In the follow- 
ing year, if the graft has taken, fruit will be produced. 
Thus every farmer who has wild vines on his ground, 
may, by procuring cuttings of a hardy foreign or na- 
tive kind, and paying a little attention to the grafting 
and training, be soon and amply supplied with grapes 
for the market or wine-making. 


SELECT POETRY. 


GREECE! 


A King for Greece !—a King for Greece! 
Wanted—a ‘Sovereign Prince’’! for Greece! 
For the recreant Knight 
Has broken his plight, 
Some say from policy, some from fright, 
Some say in hope to rule for his niece, 
He hath refused to be King over Greece. 


A King for Greece!—a King for Greece! 
Where shall we find a King for Greece?’ 

Score after score, 

A hundred and more, 
Candidates crowd round the Treasury door, 
For Athens, and Thebes, and the Peloponnese, 
All of them eager to reign over Greece. 


Big O exclaims ‘‘ Be the diadem mine! 
I sprang from chiefs of an iligant line, 
he Mahonites swear 
If to stand I should dare 
I shall ne’er again sit for the County of Clare. 
Oh! what will I do should Parliament cease? 
Oh! make me the Sovereign Prince of Greece!” 


Now naye, now naye, thou vagabond Dan, 
In faith thou never may’st be the man, 
Thou 'lt cringe, and ery, 
And bully, and lie, 
Yet shrink from danger whene’er it comes nigh! 
A Skulker in war, a Braggart in peace, 
Thou never may’st be the Prince of Greece. 


“¢Qh! I’ll be King, and the Nation shall thrive, 
And [ll make one half-penny pass for five! 
Subscribe! Subscribe! 
Ye Chew-bacon tribe, 
Give Peel and Wellington each a bribe; 
*T will cost no more than a penny a-piece, 
To buy Will. Cobbet the crown of Greece!” 


Now spare, now spare, thou gray-headed sinner, 
The poor-man’s purse for the poor man’s dinner! 
In vain thou’dst rob it, 
To mob it, and job it, 
Thon never may’st reign, thou wicked Will. Cob- 
bet! 
Traitor to ali parties, all to fleece, 
A vampyre were better than thou for Greece. 


**Oh! PH be King!—oh! be King! 
And the people for joy shall dance and sing, 

For Lords shall mix 

With Layers of bricks, 
And Chimney-sweeps ride in their coaches and six; 
Then shout, boys, shout, nor your clamouring cease, 
Till Henry Hunt is the Monarch of Greece.’ 


Now naye, now naye, thou vain Blacking-manj 
Thou wert fitter by far to be King of Japan, 

Thy Reps, and Rapscallions, 
And Tatterdemallions, 
With their whitey-brown hats and their pewter me- 
Fit subjects they for the new Police, (dallions, 
They never shall make thee the King of Greece! 


‘** Now tell me the price! now tell me the price! 
Don’t stand shilly-shally, nor be over-nice; 

No matter how high, 

I'll buy, Pl buy! 

Then who'll be so great or so grand as ?? 

In my diamond tiara and ermined pelisse, 

No longer a Dutchess, but Queen of Greece!” 


Now naye, proud Dutchess, now naye, now nayéy 
No Queen, but Quean, whichis spelt with an al 
Full shameful, I ween, 

it were in a Queen 

To booze on Kursch Wasser and proof Maraschin, 
Aroint thee, Witch!—thy maudlin caprice 

Shall never, O never, give law to Greece! 


A King for Greece!—Oh! who may he be? 
‘Yell just gie the Souveran Croon to me? 
The Siller’s the thin 
That makes a gude King: 
To sic a fine pass the revanue V1l brifig 
Ye’ll see the whole ¢ottle hoorly increase, 
Gin ye’ll mak Joey the King 0’ Greece!” 


Now naye, now naye, thou powkie auld Scof; 
Thy knaverie is not so soon forgot. 
Thy tricks in the Loan 
Are far too well known, 
Thou’dst ‘rob the Exchequer,” and call it thine 
own! 
Now naye, friend Joey, ne’er think us such Geese, 
That a Fox like thee should be King over Greece, 


Alas! for Greece!—Alas! for Greece! 
We never shall finda fit King for Greece, 
That royal pair, 
** Lance” and Chaubert, 
Are both of them burning to blaze away thére, 
Like William and Mary on a half-crown pieces 
With heads conjoined to reign over Greece 


That never may be!—That never may be! 
Though Satan were joined to make Fire-Kings 
three; 
No Quackified Gander, 
Nor red Salamander, 
May sit where sat Macedon’s Great Alexander 
Oh! had we Sovereigns feryas these _ 
Who might insure the safety of Greece? 


Alas for Greece !—Our hopes decrease;-— 
We must look for a King among the Chinese? 
There’s Dombrowsky, 
And Poniatowsky, 
Soltikoffs twenty, 
And Romanoffs plenty, 
Mastuchiewitz, ‘Tchitchagoff, 
Lace to give a witch a cough, ) 
ole and Russ, 
All making a fuss, 
With Germans and Dutch, 
The sceptre to clutch— 
Van Rump, Van Frump! 
Van Beest, and Van Tramp! 
There’s Prince Esterhazy, 
So rich and so lazy; 
There’s Prince Emilius, 
Looking so bilious; 
And Count Capo d’Jstery, 
Famous in History, 
With Wirtemberg Paal, 
And the Devil and all, 
French, Swiss, Spanish and Piedmontese, 
All of them mad to reign over Greece! 
Oh, Jupiter! Sire of Gods and Men, 


| To thine own Olympus return again! 


Bring back Mercurius, 
Thy son, though spurious, 
And Phebus and Juno, 
And Hebe, whom you know, 
Sweet little Cupid, 
Who strikes people stupid, 
With Bacchus and Venus, 
And Pan and Silenus, 
And the rest, who at School used so much to chagrin 
us! 
Restore, once more, 
To thy Classical Shore 
Her “ bright golden Age” and trer ‘Glories of 
Yore!” 
(Two phrases I’ve borrowed frorn the honest Tom 
Moore, ) 
From fierce Seraskiers, 
Whisker’d up to the ears; 
From Slaves, 
And Knaves, 
And Fools, 
And Tools, 
Thine own fair realm at length release, 
And send us a Patriot Prince for Greece! 


London paper. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


To worship silently at some heart’s shrine, 

And feel, but paint not, all its fire in thine; 

To pray for that heart’s hopes when thine are gone, 
Nor let its after coldness chill thine own; 

To hold that one, with every fault, more dear 
Than all who whisper fondness in thine ear: 

To joy thee in his joy, and silently 

Meet the upbraiding of his angry eye; 

To bear unshrinking all the blows of fate, 

Save that which leaves thy sorrow desolate; 
Nor deem that wo which thou canst feel is still, 
Borne with him and for him, through every ill; 
To smile on him—nor weep, save when apart, 
God, and God only, looks into thine heart: 

To keep unchanged thy calm, pure, quiet, love, 
If he, inconstant, doth a new one prove; 

To love all round him, asa part of him— 

Ev’n her he worships; though thine eye be dim, 
With weeping for thyself—to pray that not 
One cloud may darken o’er their earthly lot: 
With the affection of true hearts, to see 

His happiness, which doth not hang on thee; 
Oh! this is woman’s love—its joy—its pain; 
And thus it has been felt—and felt in vain. 


SYMPATHY. 


A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 
And they wept ia its waters for sympathy. 


‘O never was knight such a sorrow that bore!’ 
‘O never was maid so deserted before!’ 
‘From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 
And jump in together for company!’ 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed— 
But here was a bramble, and there was a weed; 

‘ How tiresome it is!’ said the fair, with a sigh; 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 


They gazed on each other, the maid and the knight; 

How fair was her form, and how goodly his height; 

‘One mournful embrace!’ sobb’d the youth, ‘ ere 
we die!’ 

So kissing and crying they kept company. 


*O had I but loved such an angel as you!’ 
‘O had but my swain been a quarter as true!’ 
‘To miss such perfection how blinded was I!” 
Sure now they were excellent company! 


At length spoke the lass, *twixt a smile and a tear— 
‘The weather is cold for a watery bier; 

When summer returns may we easily die 

Till then let us sorrow in company.’ 


THE DEAD FATHER.—pBy HARVEY D. LITTLE. 


Come hither, child, and kneel 
In prayer, above thy father’s lifeless form— 
He loved thee well in sunshine and in storm, 
Through days of wo and weal; 
His blessings on thy head né more are given, 
As once they came, like gentle dews of heav’m 


Look on that pallid face! 
Its wonted smiles are calmly resting there, 
Unbroken by the deep drawn lines of care 
Sorrow hath left no trace 
Of furrowed bitterness upon the meek 
And still expression of that blanched cheek. 


Thou scarce canst feel thy Joss, 
Or know the chilling cares that have begun 
To shadow thy bright pathway, gentle one! 
Many a withering cross 
May in thy guileless bosom plant its sting, 
And to thy hopes a poisoned chalice bring. 


How sad the fireside hearth! 
His manly form shall never—never more 
Darken the threshold of our cottage door; 
Nor the full sound of mirth 
Go up in gladness to the whited wall; 
For death has entered with his funeral palk 


A chair is vacant now! 

A cheertul eye, and a contented face, 

Have left, for aye, their wonted dwelling place; 
And we must bow! 

A blessing’s gone! a noble form is riven, 

To darken this cold earth, and gladden heavem 


On Sunday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
SaMvuEL Parker, to Miss Hester Fann, all of this 
city. 

On Wednesday evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. G. 
T. Bedell, Mr. Smita, to Miss Sarag 
Lioyp, daughter of the late Samuel Courtland, Esq. 
all of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. P. Wolle, 
Mr. of Portsmouth, N. H. to 
Miss Anna Manta Burk, of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Ashton, Mr. Joun LitrLe, to Miss Mary Grass, 
all of Southwark. 

At St. Jago de Cuba, on the 17th of March last, 
Mr. A. Woon, of Philadelphia, to Ann Caroxine 
Ciunett, of the former place. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. T. Fuller, 
Mr. Lewis Petouzr, of Boston, to Miss ANN 


of this city. 
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DIED, 
On Sunday, the Ist inst. after a short but 
illness, Joan H. Haywoon, in the 28th year of hi 


age. 
Mobile, on the 11th July, Domtnick SuTELD, 
Blacksmith, of Philadelphia. 

On Monday afternoon, 2d inst. after a lingering jJp 
ness, which she bore with christian resignation, Mra 
Louisa Hacker, wife of George Hacker, in the jag 
year of her age. 
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